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We believe the agent owes a distinct service 
to his clients, and the Lincoln National Life is 
always eager to back up its agents in that service. 


HOME OFFICE NEW YORK 


You are sure of prompt action on your appli= 
cations and the kind of help on all your field 


problems which makes it pay to C A S U A L T y | N S U ML A N C E 
FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 
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Th ® é 8 Sizing up future prospects is speculation. Rounding up 
¢ Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. present opportunity is thrift. According to a great Scotch- 


“Its Name Indicates Its Character” man, ‘‘Our grand business is not to see what lies dimly in the 
future, but to do that which lies closely at hand.” The 
Lincoln Life Building FORT WAYNE, INDIANA Royal Indemnity Adviser. 
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Perfect Protection Opportunities 


Strong men seldom appreciate the need of life insurance until it is properly brought to their 3 
attention. A wave of the hand and great wheels begin to turn for them. A finger on a button | 
and men spring to do their bidding. In factory or office, in industry or finance men scorn the 4 
need of protection. The lesson of life insurance must be driven home to them. Never is it sought ~ 
over the counter, but always it must be sold. And because it takes big strong men to meet other 7 
big strong men, life insurance presents big opportunities. 4 


No so many years ago thie life insurance business was considered a place for the derelicts of 
other businesses: men fit for nothing else could eke out a living peddling policies to their friends, | 
But to-day the business of life insurance looks for successful men of affairs. The life insurance 3 
agent of this day and age must be a man of vision. He must bea fighter. He needs brains. He % 
must have resource, wisdom and wit. He must be tactful and well-mannered. And surely he must 7 
be a well-dressed and polished man of the world. In fact he must have every qualification neces- 7 
sary to a big business exccutive. To such men the business of selling life insurance does indeed 
offer wonderful opportunities. For such men there is no business offering greater independence | 
and larger income than life insurance. q 


To such men the Perfect Protection offered by the Reliance Life Insurance Company of Pitts- 7 
burgh, Pa., only adds to the possibilities which already stretch before them. Perfect Protection 
to them means easier sales and better satisfied clients. It means a larger field of prospects, it 3 
means less objections to be overcome. All this because the Perfect Protection Policy has been % 
developed with the greatest care to give its holders protection at every possible point. Perfect 3 
Protection policies give to their owners the peace of mind that comes from the absolute know- | 


ledge that every contingency is provided for. 


These advantages are for every man to seek. A word to the company will bring you com 
plete information. If the business of life insurance offers great opportunities, and it does, add to % 
those opportunities a connection with the Reliance Life. 


The RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | 


of PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
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NATIONAL RATING BUREAU DISCUSSED 


Company Officials Interested, But Definite Action on Commissioners 
Proposal Not in Sight 


HE recent meeting of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, at the Waldorf-Astoria 
in New York city, is already a memory, 
but the verbal shots fired by two of the 
speakers are still echoing aleng William 
Street and Maiden Lane. The fire insur- 

ance companies were the targets and the 
marksmen were Francis R. Stoddard, Jr., 

Superintendent of Insurance for New York, and Joseph Button, 
Insurance Commissioner of Virginia. 

The problem of uniform rating in the fire insurance busi- 
ness is one which has occupied the attention of the companies 
and the State commissioners for some years past. In 1909, the 
lack of rates, rules and commission adjustments which would 
be applicable with equal force and fairness to all the States 
drew the scrutiny of companies and commissioners alike. At 
that time a special committee was appointed to investigate the 
matter and make a report to the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners at Mobile, Ala., in 1910. The action 
was carried out and the report then made lamented existing 
practices and recommended that the companies themselves at- 
tempt a solution. 
sentiment in favor of some definite move was gradually crystal- 


There the problem temporarily rested, but 


lizing into a demand for action. 

That sentiment was given concrete form by Superintendent 
Stoddard in his speech before the National Board a fortnight 
ago, when, after a review of the factors in the case and a dis- 
cussion of the attitude of the insurance commissioners gener- 


9 


ally, in reference to the fire rating problem, he said : “The insur- 
ance commissioners will be forced to take advantage of the 
affirmation by the United States Supreme Court of the right 
of the State to regulate fire insurance rates and attempt its 
solution if, through timidity or for some other cause, the com- 
pany executives do not desire to make this effort.” 

There can be no doubt concerning the meaning of this state- 
ment and added weight was given to it by the fact that the 
Superintendeiit of the New York Insurance Department made 
it clear that he was expressing not alone his personal views, 
but those of the entire body of insurance commissioners through- 
out the country. Superintendent Stoddard referred to the text 
of the resolution presented by the Hon. Joseph Button, Vir- 
ginia commissioner, before the convention of his associates in 
St. Louis, Mo., on May 1 of last year. That resolution, unani- 
mously adopted, was worded as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Fire Insurance be instructed 
to take up with the National Board of Fire Underwriters, or 
a committee thereof, the question of having the said National 
Board of Fire Underwriters work out a plan, to be approved 
by the Committee on lire Insurance, for closer supervision by 
them of the activities of the various rating bureaus, in the in- 
terest of uniformity of rating and practices and uniformity in 
rates Of commissions. 

Resolved, further, that in the event the National Board of 
lire Underwriters prefers not to take such jurisdiction, the 
committee investigate the feasibility of the establishment by the 
fire insurance companies of a central bureau clothed with full 
authority to approve, disapprove or reject any action taken by 
any of the subordinate bureaus. 
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When the body of commissioners again met in the fall of 
1922 at Swampscott, the fire insurance committee at that con- 
vention held a meeting with a special committee of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters and formulated a set of 
conditions which were to serve as the basis for future negotia- 
tions. These conditions read: 

(1) The establishment of an organization to be national in 
its supervison of rates, forms and practices. 

(2) The organization to belong to and be governed by the 
stock companies, however, service to be furnished to other 
classes of fire insurers. 

(3) The elimination of the present regional rating associa- 
tions as they now exist. 

(4) Provision for regional supervision, where necessary, un- 
der the direct control of the national organization. 

(5) The establishment of subordinate bureaus for the pur- 
pose of supervising, applying schedules and making inspections. 

(6) The authority of the national organization to be final 


and absolute. ’ 
(7) The national organization to work out a comprehensive 


system of rating, which, while giving proper recognition to in- 
surance costs in individual States, shall be nationally uniform 
in its general character and method of operation. 

(8) The national organization to undertake the compilation 
of underwriting experience, the grading of cities and all cor- 


related activities. 
(9) The National Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
to maintain a representative in the office of the national organi- 


zation. 

Following the utterances of Superintendent Stoddard, and 
being called upon informally for his views on the proposals 
made, Joseph Button, Insurance Commissioner of Virginia, ad- 
dressed the gathering. Ina carefully worded speech, he pointed 
out to the fire insurance companies that they had taken no action 
in the matter and stated that, when the Swampscott proposal 
was put before the Western and Eastern Union organizations, 
they “laughed at the idea.” Unless a move in what he termed 
the right direction was soon forthcoming, said the speaker, 
there might be action at the next meeting of the commissioners 
at Minneapolis. 


ATTITUDE OF THE COMPANIES 
When Superintendents Stoddard and Button had finished, 
and without notice being taken of their utterances by any of the 
Board members or company representatives present, a perfunc- 
tory motion was made that a telegram of regret at their ab- 
This 


was understood to be a temporary shelving of the whole ques- 


sence be sent to ex-presidents of the National Board. 


tion until sufficient time to consider the commissioners’ warn- 
ings had been taken. However, Harry A. Smith, newly elected 
president of the National Board, referred to the speeches of 
the commissioners in an address made by him in acceptance 
of the presidency, when he stated that he believed the insur- 
ance commissioners, company executives and the insurance 
press were too close to the problem to get a correct perspective 
without a mature consideration of the factors at stake. He 
gave his opinion that the corporate powers of the companies 
should not be reduced and urged calmness in attacking diffi- 
culties. 

With the intention of amassing as many opinions on the sub- 
ject and its eventual influence as possible, THE SPECTATOR has 
recently been at some pains to interview company executives 


— 
and others prominent in fire insurance circles in regard to thei 
viewpoints on the situation. The entire matter is, tis 
occupying the attention of many company officials to no small 
extent, but outwardly there is little activity and no apparent de- 
sire for instant action. All those interviewed agreed with the 
commissioners that the establishment of a national bureay reoy- 
lating fire rates would be a good thing, provided it could be 
made to function equitably, but many pointed to the well-nigh 
insurmountable difficulties underlying such a proposition. Loca] 
organizations, regional boards and sectional bodies would ob- 
ject to drastic interference with their accepted modes of action 
and factional trouble might arise. One official stated that, “| 
would be the first one to welcome a move in this direction were 
the operation of such an organization clearly mapped out, but 
the problem cannot be rushed at. It is too far-r -aching in scope 
and too fraught with dangers to be approached without lone 
consideration.” ° 

F’. C, Buswell, vice-president of the Home Insurance Com. 
pany, when approached on the subject, said, in substance, that, 
“it is a situation which commands study and thought through- 
out its various ramifications, but there can be no doubt of the 
willingness of the companies to maintain friendly relations 
with the body of insurance commissioners and to ‘meet them 
for a fair and open treatment of the difficulties involved. It 
seems likely that the executive committee of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters will devote its attention to the subject 
at the next meeting, which is to be held shortly.” 

Co-operation with the insurance commissioners and ‘a broad- 
minded attitude on the part of all was, in fact, the major prem- 
ise advanced by the company officials, who outlined their views 
to THe Spectator. An aspect of assumed indifference was 
occasionally met with, but the general opinion seemed to be that 
it would be wise to wait until the meeting to which Mr. Buswell 
referred before coming out with a definite stand. Practically 
all concurred in the view that such action as might be taken 
must come through the National Board or a specially created 
branch thereof, and a readiness to meet the commissioners on 
a plane of understanding acceptable to them and to the compa- 
nies was everywhere evidenced. 

Among those whose views were sought by Tir SpEcraTor 
EK. Case, vice-president and assistant manager of the 
North British and Mercantile, 
who devoted some time to a discussion of the underlying ele- 


was C. 
United States branch of the 


ments of the fire rating situation and cited several examples 
of industries in which complete co-operation had served to bring 
In reference to the 
formation of a body as proposed by the insurance commis- 


about success in solving internal troubles. 


sioners, Mr, Case gave the opinion that “the problem is difficult 
of solution and must be properly and carefully approached.” 

At the offices of the North River Insurance Company, of the 
Crum & Forster group, nothing would he said for publication 
and an attitude of “watchful waiting” was maintained. Inquiry 
was referred to the offices of the National Board, whose mem- 
bers, apparently, had no definitely formed views, except that a 
broad-gauge revision of the matter might be attempted soon. 
In the United States branch of the Norwich Union Fire at 
75 Maiden Lane, the same harrier was met with, none of the 
officials being willing, until further consideration, to go into 
the various aspects of the proposed plan. 
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RATE OF INTEREST EARNED 

ROM a policyholder’s or prospect’s 

standpoint, one of the most impor- 
tant items in the statement of a life in- 
surance company is the rate of interest 
earned by it on its invested funds. This 
interest earning ability of a company is 
gratifying to a policyholder or prospec- 
tive policyholder because, in the first 
place, it predicates a better return on its 
investments, and in addition it increases 
the financial strength of the company by 
earning a rate higher than the rate nec- 
essary to provide for its reserves, thus 
permitting an increase in the working 
capital of the company and consequent 
additional power of earning. It is a fore- 
gone conclusion that a company which 
earns a high rate of interest will reflect 
this earning in dividend payments to 
policyholders, or in a reduced initial 
policy cost. 
_ The table on page 7 shows the rate of 
interest earned by 60 of the older life in- 


surance companies of the United States 
over a period of 20 years, from 1903 to 
1922, inclusive, with the four quinquen- 
mal period averages and the average for 
the entire 20-year period. It will be 
noted that the rate of interest earned by 
these companies for the year 1922 is 5.23 
per cent, a slight falling off from the rate 
attained in 1921, but higher than in any 
In studying the 
averages, year by year, it will be noted 
that there has been a constant increase 
in the interest earnings of the companies 
during the entire 20 years, and it will be 
seen that the first year of the period 








other previous year. 


shows the lowest rate for the entire 20 
years, while the highest point is reached 
during the last two years of the period, 
1921, when the interest rate was 5.29 per 
1922, when the interest rate 
was 5.23 per cent. It will be further 
noted that each quinqennial period shows 


cent, and 


a higher average than the preceding one, 
while the rate for the total period is 
higher than the first three quinquennial 
periods. This is due to the fact that the 
writings for the last seven years, being 
so much greater than for the previous 
13 years, have the effect of raising this 
rate to 4.90 per cent. 

The advance in the interest rate since 
1903 may he accounted for, in part, by 
the greater demand for money, which has 
caused a stiffening of the interest rate 
throughout the world, and is also partly 
due to a more rigid valuation of securi- 
ties by some companies, as well as to 
their efforts to invest in more profitable 
classes of securities. 

As most of the companies compute 
their reserves on either a three or three 
and one-half per cent basis, there is now, 
because of the high interest rate, a wide 
margin for dividend accumulations and 
a continued high dividend scale is a logi- 
cal presumption. 

In the tabulation presented, the gross 
rate of complete interest earned on mean 
invested funds is shown. The table has 
been constructed by taking the mean led- 
ger assets of the companies as a divisor 
of the interest and rents earned, as shown 
by the companies’ reports to the several 
State insurance departments. The inter- 
est rate is given in the compilation, year 
by year, for a period of twenty years, 
and is also shown for the four five-year 
periods, as well as for the entire twenty 


years. 





DEFEAT OF THE CHICAGO LIFE 
INSURANCE COUNSELORS 

UT in Chicago the life insurance in- 

terests have been waging a long- 
drawn and bitter fight to end the activities 
of a certain coterie of men calling them- 
selves life insurance counselors, whom 
the members of the Life Underwriters 
Association of Chicago believed to be 
guilty of “twisting. Superintendent 
Thomas J. Houston thought so too and 
proceeded accordingly. The legality of 
his procedure was questioned by the par- 
ties against whom he acted and a court 
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” 


injunction was secured, preventing him 
from depriving the counselors of their 
licenses. On appeal, the injunction was 
dissolved, as recorded in this issue of THE 
SPEcTATOR. The counselors tried to se- 
cure court sanction of their practices and 
might have succeeded but for the per- 
sistence of the Illinois Commissioner, 
who stood on solid ground and knew it. 
The counselors have tried every possible 
means to hold on to their invidious busi- 
ness, even presenting their case to the 
Dailey Committee of the Tilinois Legis- 
lature, which has been investigating in- 
surance matters in Illinois for several 
weeks. That committee heard and sym- 
pathized with them, until the Association 
men were heard. Thereafter, the coun- 
selors found it necessary to look else- 
where for comfort, although where they 
looked is a matter for curiosity. 

Life insurance won a great victory, 
credit for which goes to Mr. Houston, 
and Darby A. Day, president of the Life 
Underwriters Association of Chicago, 
who has given unsparingly of his time 
and genius in order to rid his native 
city of a growing evil, from which noth- 
ing but harm could ever come. Around 
these two men has been centered a fight 
which every life insurance agent in the 
country has watched with the greatest in- 
terest, hoping to see them win. So in- 
volved and technical a business as that of 
rearranging a life insurance schedule is 
very difficult to fight and it is no small ac- 
complishment on the part of those con- 
cerned that they were able to present the 
case in a manner convincing both to the 
court and to the public. Chicago has been 
rescued from the activities of men whase 
only purpose in life was to make their 
living from life insurance policyholders 
by persuading them to buy a cheaper and 
less valuable form of insurance. 





Co-Operative Club Elects Charles A. Moore 


The annual convention of the Co-Operative 
Club, international, met at Little Rock, Arkan- 
recently and during its elective session 
named Charles A. Moore, vice-president and 
manager of the Liberty .Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Topeka, as for the 
term. 

Mr. Moore is widely known in insurance 
circles throughout the South and Southwest, 
both for his personal ‘ability as an organizer 
in the life insurance business and as head of 
a strong company with an established reputa- 
tion, 
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Cato was Sorry for Three Things 


EHOLD the first Censor! A crabbed, grouchy, old, common scold, Marcus 
Cato, who dispatched his horses when they had served their usefulness, 

killed his dogs when they began to slow down, and sold his faithful slaves soon as 
they needed the doctor. A fine, cheap, petty spirit! Yet—to steal a word of a 
decade ago—he had Rome “‘buffaloed.” He was selected as Censor to pass upon 
the physical, moral and social qualifications of his neighbors. Every two years or 
so the city on the Tiber would rise up and attempt to smite him, and fall down on 
the job. After squashing the first revolt, Cato’s friends wanted to celebrate with a 
statue in his honor. “Let there be no statue,” he said, “for I would much rather 
be asked why there is not one than why there is!” Then again when Rome tried 
to re-elect him Censor he remarked, “You seem either not to esteem government 
worth much, or to think few worthy to hold it.” The three great regrets of this 
remarkable man’s life were— 

‘“‘That I have trusted a secret to a woman— 

“That I went by water when I might have gone by land, and 

“That I remained once a whole day without doing any business of moment.” 
The one big bright spot in Cato’s life was his love for his family. The arrival of his 
first son brought him scurrying from the Circus, and for a year afterward his regular 
morning’s exercise was employed in washing the child. A trust fund was provided 
to take care of this boy after his father’s death. But Cato flew into a rage when 
the son suggested he could, in the meantime, use a couple of drachmas in pleasure. 
‘It is not like a man but rather like a widow woman to permit an estate to be less- 


ened,” remonstrated Cato. 


Maybe there is a modern life insurance thought in this Old Roman Text. Widows 
without business experience enough to manage a large estate are really not half 
so well off as those who have been secured through Life Insurance that guarantees 


a regular monthly income. 
The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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Two Chinese Companies Absorbed 

SHANGHAI, CHINA, April 22—The Syn Life 
of Canada has just absorbed the Ching Mutual 
Life Insurance Company and the Shanghaj Life 
Insurance Company, Limited. 

The news has come as a great surprise to 
insurance circles in the East, for it is the firg 
time in the history of the Sun Life that it has 
deemed it advisable to absorb life companies 
established in the East. The subject is of more 
than passing interest, for the Shanghai Life 
and the China Mutual were created in Shanghaj 
and in the course of a few years grew greatly 
in importance, so much so that the China 
Mutual thought it advisable to gain control of 
the Shanghai Life. This was done in 1920, 
after the Shanghai Life had been in existence 
for some fifteen years. An agreement was 
completed with the Shanghai Life which pro- 
vided that in return for certain payments the 
China Mutual would undertake the manage. 
ment of the rival company, and provide the 
staff, officers, etc. The scheme has proved 
advantageous to both the companies, although 
they continued to remain separate concerns 
and issued separate accounts. 

The advantage to the Shanghai Life and the 
China Mutual policyholders by having their 
companies merged in the Sun Life cannot be 
unduly emphasized. 

Both the China Mutual and the Shanghai 
Life started operations in Shanghai, and it was 
soon found that the Chinese took very kindly 
to life insurance. 
two companies the mortality has on the whole 
been favorable and the death losses well with- 
in the rate anticipated, when calculating the 
premiums to be charged. The average mortdl- 
ity on carefully selected Chinese lives has been 
found to be no higher than among Europeans. 

Steadily the field of operations of these com- 
panies has been extended until to-day there 
are branches and agencies all over China, India, 
the Federated Malay States, Burma, the East 
Indies, Egypt, etc. They have continually ex- 
tended their influence, and have gone as far 
up as Mongolia and Manchuria. 

The China Mutual went into the fire insur- 
ance business in July, 1920, but during that 
year fire underwriting operations were confined 
to the agencies in China and Manila. 

The future of underwriting operations in the 
East, as far as the Sun Life is concerned, is 
assured by its progressive tendencies. 


F. A. Draper Becomes Actuary of National 
Life Association 

Frederick A. Draper, a life insurance actt- 
ary of wide and successful experience, for- 
merly of Columbus, O., has accepted the posi- 
tion of actuary for the National Life Associz- 
tion of Des Moines. He has already entere! 
upon his duties. The National Life is one 0 
the successful assessment life companies 0! 
Iowa and is doing business in twenty-one 
States. Business thus far this year is 40 p 
cent in excess of a similar period a year ag 
Mr. Draper will assume complete actuatil 
supervision and has been given large poweél 
in that branch of the company’s service. 


In the experience of these [ 
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What Were You Ten Years Ago? 
What Are You Today? 
What Will You Be Ten Years From Now? 


ERHAPS you feel you have left your youth behind you in these ten years. But youth is not a matter of 
P time. It is a physical state. Genuine youth is a perfect state of health. 

Perhaps you are young—or think you are young—and old age seems an impossible thing. You 
feel that you will always be young. This is a fine feeling, but whether or not you can maintain it will depend 
on your physical and mental health. Time has nothing to do with it. 

Perhaps you are neither young nor old, but just jogging along, enduring life rather than enjoying it. 
Again this is a matter of health—phy sical and mental. For you the world is as you see it. You cannot see it 
as a pleasant place if your body is not in a pleasant condition. 

It was upon these common-sense and yet thoroughly scientific principles that the Life Extension Institute 
was founded ten years ago. Ten years ago the Institute was an idea in the minds of men of vision. Today it is 
a far-reaching practical organization waging active warfare against disease, old age and death. 

What has it accomplished in this ten years’ campaign against the greatest enemies of mankind? It 
would take more than a page of this magazine to teil the whole story—the story of early struggle against 
prejudice, against the emergency ideals in medicine, against the notion that the life span and the health 
span of man are fixed, against the notion that failing y outh and the disabilities of middle age and elderly life 
are due to time instead of to infections and poisons and other definite physical causes. 

In the examination of 250,000 people the Life Extension Institute has been able to accumulate priceless 
data relating to human ills. 

At the end of the first decade of its existence the Institute offers a far broader and more effective service 
than was possible in its early days. Nevertheless, recent scientific investigations made independently of the 
Institute have shown that in those early days the death rate among large groups of people who took its service 
and received its counsel was reduced 28 per cent., and that among those found more or less seriously impaired 
the death rate was reduced 67 per cent. 

Lately the Institute has literally been re-born. It has moved its Head Office to more extensive quarters and 
established a practically new institution, more highly organized and with the latest improved equipment and 
facilities. Its departments are better co-ordinated and every effort has been made to profit by ten years’ 
experience in organizing a service to the public of the highest possible life-saving and health-building value. 

The Institute extends a cordial invitation to the public to visit its new quarters to seek information 
about health problems. The doors of the Institute are open to all seekers of knowledge on these matters, 
whether for individual or scientific purposes. It costs nothing to visit the Institute and ask about your 
health problems. If the Institute cannot serve you, you will receive sound counsel as to how you should proceed 
for the protection of your health and the prolongation of your life. 

No medical treatment is given at the Institute and no individual agencies for treatment are named. The 
Institute will tell you how modern science is equipped to serve you and protect you against unscrupulous 
quacks and pseudo-scientific cults. An institution of this kind is worth seeing and it costs you nothing to 
see it. Keep in mind that it was founded by some of the leading public men and scientific authorities in this 
country, that its work has gone steadily forward, its principles have been justified, and that it is setting stand- 
ards for this work throughout the scientific world. 

The American Medical Association has formally endorsed the principle of the periodic health examina- 
tion. Every leading man of influence in the medical world has counseled that people have these periodic ex- 
aminations. Follow this counsel. Have these examinations by a competent physician who is interested in 
this work if not by the Life Extension Institute. The Institute has the equipment, the experience, and was 
founded by the pioneer group in this field; and it stands ready to serve you or to give you any information you 
may desire regarding this comparatively new science of health building and life extension. 

The Life Extension Institute at present is providing its Health Services for the policyholders of the following 
companies: Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, Guardian Life Insurance Company, Fort Worth Life Insurance 
Company, Midland Mutual Life Insurance Company, Inter-Southern Life Insurance Company, Southeastern Life Insur- 
ance Company, Union Central Life Insurance Company, Oregon Life Insurance Company, Ontario Equitable Life & 
Accident Insurance Company, Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company, Columbus Mutual Life Insurance Company, Vol- 
unteer State Life Insurance Company, Mutual Life Assurance Company of Canada, Liberty Life Insurance Company and 
Standard Life Insurance Company of America. 


LIFE EXTENSION INSTITUTE, Inc. 
25 West 43rd STREET, NEW YORK 


INFORMATION TELEPHONE VANDERBILT 1494 
VISITORS SEEKING INFORMATION ARE ALWAYS WELCOME 
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LIFE COUNSELORS 
DEFEATED 


Superintendent T. J. Houston Upheld 
by Circuit Court 


INJUNCTION DISSOLVED 
Darby A. Day Expresses Satisfaction of 
Chicago Life Underwriters at New 
Turn of Affairs 

Cuicaco, JUNE 4.—The so-called life insur- 
ance counselors in this city who have been 
for the last several months at swords’ points 
with the company managers, and the organized 
life insurance men, because of an alleged con- 
spiracy on the part of the members of the 
Life Underwriters Association, to discredit 
the counselor's method of doing business, were 
dealt a severe blow on Thursday of last week 
when the Appellate Court in an opinion ren- 
dered by Presiding Justice Barnes, and con- 
curred in by Justices Gridley and Fitch, re- 
ruling of Circuit Court 
Judge Rush, which sustained an injunction 
omni LeRoy Burton, Hf. Davis and J. C. 
Punch, restraining Thomas J. Houston, Super- 
intendent of Insurance of Iilinois, from inter- 
fering with their business through cancellation 


versed the recent 


of licenses. The injunction, in so far as it 
relates to Superintendent Tlouston, is now dis- 
solved, and the superitendent is no longer re- 
strained from caneclling the licenses of these 
counselors, or the companies which, accept 
business from them, in the event it is “twisted” 
business, which has been ruled against by the 
superintendent as unethical and detrimental to 
the life insurance business and the policyhold- 
ers. 

This opinion practically brings to a close one 
liehts which the organized life 


of the hitteres 
insurance men of Chicago have ever taken part 
in to protect their business from the inroads of 
the so-called “twister.” It also places the 
position 


Superintendent of Insurance in a 





Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


of Springfield Mass. 


Incorporated in 1851 


Unexcelled policy contracts, efficient 
life insurance service, and a net cost that 
is notably low—these are three of the 
reasons why the name Massachusetts 
Mutual is synonymous in the mind of the 
insuring public with all that is best in life 
insurance. During the seventy-two 
years of the Company’s history its policy- 
holders have ever been its loyal friends 
and its enthusiastic advertisers. 


Joseph C. Behan, Supt. of Agencies 














where he may maintain his official rights and 
aid the life underwriters in their efforts to 
protect policyholders from the practices of the 
“twister.” 

The original 
Etna Life Insurance 
Coiumbian National Life, and enjoined and 
restrained these companies from refusing to 


injunction also included the 
Company and_ the 


accept business from the counselors named. 
Various insurance agents and 
nected with the Life Underwriters Association 
of Chicago and the Managers Association were 
included in the order and restrained from in- 
terfering with the counselor’s business, through 


persons con- 


an alleged conspiracy to destroy it. 

After setting forth the duties and powers of 
the Superintendent of Insurance as provided 
in the Civil Administrative Code, the opinion 
says: “In the exercise of these powers and 
duties the Superintendent of Insurance acts in 
a quasi-judicial capacity. Where like officers 
act on matters properly pertaining to their 
jurisdiction, courts of equity will not interfere 
by injunction for the purpose of controlling 
their actions or to review and correct errors in 
their proceedings, the proper remedy, if any, 
being at law by writ of certiorari. And, as a 
general rule, a court of equity will not inter- 
fere with the public duties of any of the de- 
partments of government. Nor enjoin the 
exercise of police power given by law. 

“Under the Insurance Act the Insurance 
Commissioner is vested with power to deter- 
mine questions of fact, and it is a familiar 
rule that an officer exercising or required to 
exercise such power cannot be compelled to 
exercise his discretionary duty or to find a fact 
in any particular way. The apparent purpose 
of this bill is to compel the State Superintend- 
ent of Insurance, in exercising his power of 
inquiry into the conditions or transactions of 
the life insurance companies with which com- 
to decide in 


plainant is or may be connected, 


such a Way as not to affect complainant’s in- 
terests adversely, regardless of what may be 
his duty or discretion in the premises. In fact 
we think the bill seeks to interfere with appel- 





ial duties. 
President Darby A. Day, of the Life Under- 


\ssociation of Chicago, when shown 


lant’s performance of his off 


writers 
the apinion of the Appellate Court reversing the 
ruling of Circuit Court Judge Rush in the in- 


junctional case of the life insurance counselors 
against Insurance Superintendent Houston, ex- 
pressed complete satisfaction over this favor- 
able turn in the fight against “twisting” of life 
Speaking for the organized 
life insurance men and women Mr. Day said: 
“It seems that the opinion of the Appellate 
Court as delivered by Justice Barnes quite 
covers the ground, and that the injunctional 
order when analyzed restrained the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance from performing acts 
which appear to fall within his official powers 
and duties, but only in case he acts with im- 
proper motives. 

“We are hopeful that an anti-twisting bill 
will be passed by the present legislature for 


insurance policies. 


the further protection of the thousands of pol- 
icyholders within the State, and believe that if 
it is not passed the united front of the organ- 
ized life insurance men and women of. this 
State will be brought forth to support their 
beliefs that a policyholder is entitled to the full 
knowledge of the merits of his old contract, 
such as extended features, automatic paid-up 
features and the several other features con- 
tained in all old-line legal reserve contracts, 
before he shall be induced to surrender the 
same for the cash value thereof, and offered in 
licu of the same a new contract at the ad- 
vanced age and without the conditions and 
privileges which the old contract may have 
already acquired.” 


Iowa Fraternals Orzanize 

The Iowa Fraternal Underwriters Associa- 
tion has been duly organized. The meeting 
called for that purpose brought to Des Moines 
a number of the officials of fraternal organiza- 
tions in the mid-west. Among them were: 
KE. J. Dunn, Chicago, president of the Loyal 
American Life; D. E. Smith, Fulton, IIL, presi- 
dent of Mystic Workers; J. A. Kapps, Chi- 
cago, president of Columbian Circle; V. A. 
Young, Lawrence, Kan., president of Fraternal 
Aid Union; L. A. Cleveland, Chicago, presi- 
dent of North American Union; Albert Hass, 
president of M. B. A.; 


Mason City, George 


N. Frink, Des Moines, president of the 
Brotherhood of American Yeomen; H. J. 
Gireen, Des Moines, supreme president, the 


llomesteaders; J. A. Lowenberg, Des Moines, 
president of A. O. U. W. 





rights. 
Confidentia! 





Central Ohio 
General Agency 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for 
an unlimited production. 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive 


communication invited from 
those with clean records and with ability to 
handle such an agency. Address 


Exclusive, care of The Spectator 
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s. S. Burgin, Cedar Rapids, State manager 
of the Maccabees, was elected president; J. F. 
Findley, Omaha, divisional manager of the 
Fraternal Aid Union, first vice-president; Mrs. 
Ftta Branson, Spirit Lake, State manager of 
the Degree of Honor, second vice-president ; 
H. R. Taylor, Cedar Rapids, editor of the 
National Economist, secretary-treasurer 





DR. JOHN A. STEVENSON’S NEW BOOK 
“Constructive Salesmanship” an Analysis 
of Methods of Dealing With 

Buyers’ Needs 

John Alford Stevenson, Ph.D., second vice- 
president of the Equitable Life Insurance So- 
ciety of the United States, New York, is the 
author of a new book published by Harper 
and Brothers which is entitled “Constructive 
Salesmanship.” The book is general in its ap- 
peal, being an analysis of salesmanship as ap- 
plied in any line of business. Actualities are 
dealt with in order to make the book of real 
practical value and the methods used by experi- 
enced and successful salesman to overcome the 
every-day difficulties of salesmanship are de- 
tailed. 

Dr. Stevenson, as director of the school of 
life insurance salesmanship at the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, carefully analyzed the 
entire procedure incident to making a sale from 
the finding of a prospect to the securing of 
the signed The idea 
underlying the whole scheme of the book is 
the author in his preface, 


application, general 


hest expressed by 
where he says: 

The fact cannot be overemphasized that the 
author's aim has not been to assemble in con- 
venient form a variety of clever devices for 
putting over sales but to offer plans of selling 
whereby prospects’ needs are studied in order 
to find the specific uses they have for the com- 
modities offered. The selling of commodities 
to meet the needs is the underlying idea of 
“Constructive Salesmanship.” 

“Constructive Salesmanship”’ 
cured at $3 the copy. 


may be pro- 


Modern Building Will Be Erected by 
Lamar Life on Old Norvelle Hotel 

Site Soon 
Jackson, Miss., June 4. 
Lamar Life Insurance huilding to be 
structed on the old Hotel Norvelle site, drawn 
up by Sanguine, Statts & Hedrick Co., of 
Fort Worth, Tex., were selected by the 
directors .of the company Monday afternoon, 


Plans for the new 
con- 


according to an announcement made by C. W. 
Welty, vice-president; N. W. Overstreet of 
Jackson is associate architect. 

The plans and architects’ drawing are sub- 
ject to slight changes as to outside ornaments 
and ground floor arrangements. The building 
will cost approximately $500,000, will be ten 
or eleven stories high and will contain approx- 

The building will have an 
82-foot front on Capitol street, and will be 
120 feet in depth, with a main shaft 52 feet 


imately 200 offices. 


wide and 120 feet deep. 


Southeastern Life Preparing for Large 
Training Class 
The next agents’ training school of the 


Southeastern Life [Insurance Company of 
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Insurance Companies 


in handling large investments and in amortizing their holdings 
of securities recognize the need of bond values 


ACCURATE TO THE NEAREST CENT ON $1,000,000. 
Acme Tables of Bond Values 


carry values to six decimals throughout the entire book with 
semi-annual maturities to 75 years, 5 year periods to 100 years. 


Cover yields 2 to 10% progressing by .o5 and eighths. 


Financial Publishing Company 


- $25.00 


Boston, Mass. 

















Greenville, S. C., will be held at Camp Chick- 
asaw, the company’s camp in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, beginning Friday, June 8, and will 
last for one week. Thirty men have enrolled 
for this class. The training schools are under 
the personal direction of Agency Manager W. 
Caswell Ellis, assisted by Walter I. Going, one 
of the company’s general agents. 

The last training school was held during the 
week of April 13 to 20, and five of the men 
who attended this class wrote an aggregate of 
almost a quarter of a million dollars of 
examined business during the following month, 
or an average of practically fifty thousand per 


| 


man. 
New men are now being enrolled for a subse- 
quent class to be held during the week of 


\ugust 3 to Io. 
Acme Tables of Bond Values 

\ useful publication for insurance companies 
which invest their funds in ponds is the book 
ntitled “Acme Tables of Bond Values,” issued 
by the Financial Publishing Company, 17 Joy 
street, Boston, Mass. This work shows net re- 
turns from 2 per cent to 10 per cent on bonds 
and other redeemable securities paying interest 
semi-annually, and is accurate to the nearest 
cent on $1,000,000. The book contains nearly 
X00 pages of tables, yields being shown at pro- 
Values are given 
months to 75 


eressions of .05 and 8ths. 
semi-annual maturities 6 
rs, and by 5-year periods to 100 years. Six- 
including the 


for 
yea 
teen coupon rates are given, 
quarters. 

The following shows the scope of the book: 

Shows the net returns from 2 to 10 per cent 
on bonds and other redeemable securities pay- 
ine interest semi-annually, progressing monthly 
months by 8ths from 2 to 734 per cent, 
thence by quarters to 10 per cent; 7 to IT 
months, inclusive, by 8ths and toths. Semi- 
annual periods by .05, 8ths and quarters, 2 to 
> per By &ths, quarters and roths from 
7 to to per cent. 

Maturities monthly to 1 year, semi-annually 


6 months to 75 years, 5-year periods 75 to 100 


to § 


cent. 


vears. 
Values from 1 to 5 months, inclusive, com- 


II 


puted at true discount, progressing by 8ths 
trom 2 te Jo per cent. Also, monthly values 
7 to 11 months, inclusive, from 3 to 10 per 
cent, so computed as to give to both buyer and 
seller the same yield for the period during 
which each owns the security. 

Rates; monthly and semi-annual periods to 
50 years: 

3, 3%, 364, 4, 414, 4%, 434, 5, 5%, 
€, 64, 7, 7%, 8. 

Above 50 years: 

3, 314, 4, 41%, 4%, 5, 5%, 6, at yields by .05 
and &ths from 3 to 7 per cent. 

This valuable work, which is clearly printed 
and handsomely bound in flexible covers, sells 
at $25 per copy, with a discount of Io per cent 
on purchase of 5 copies. It will be found ser- 
viceable by insurance companies and others in 
quickly ascertaining the yields of bonds at 
various rates and maturities, thus greatly 
facilitating the handling of investments. 


51%, 5%, 


RESEARCH BUREAU TO MEET 
Informal Conference to Discuss Agency 
Problems—Opportunity Unique in Life 
Insurance History 
The Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau 
will hold a conference at the Hotel Com- 
modore, June 11 and 12 for the benefit of 
the fifty-nine members of the organization. 
The-gathering will be quite informal in nature, 
offering to life agency officers a unique oppor- 
tunity to discuss in detail their common agency 

problems. 

The program outlined includes the following 
topics: 

I. Attracting the right type of man into the 
business. 

II. Finding the keys of successful agency 
management. 

ITI. Using the research method of study 
profitably in your company. 

TV. Analyzing your sales 
territory. 

V. Handling agency department routine to 
the best advantage. 

VI. Stimulating production through service 
to agents. 


force and its 








Fire Insurance 
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HEALTH EXAMINATIONS 


Classification of Policyholders as to 
Interest 


SELECTED RISKS BENEFIT MOST 


Athletic Activity of Past Few Years Makes 
Many More People Adaptable to Sug- 
gestions of Life Extension Institute 

Among the more recent undertakings of the 
modern life insurance companies, that of giv- 
ing free health examinations to policyholders 
has been one creating much discussion as to the 
While 


there have been criticisms almost too numerous 


possible value of results obtainable. 


to mention, perhaps one of the strongest and 
most persistent of them has been the claim 
that by offering such exminations only a super- 
selected class would be reached, a class which 
because it always takes good care of itself any- 
way, would take a natural active interest in 
new resources for health improvement. The 
case by which this argument can be reversed to 
argument pro is illustrative of soundness of 
the principles involved in the giving of health 
evaminations by unprejudiced experts, such 
as are furnished by the Life Extension Institute 
of this city. 

Dr. Augustus Knight, medical director 
the Metropolitan Life 
speaking at a dinner of the above-mentioned 


rf 
Company, 


Insurance 
organization is quoted as follows: “The critics 
say that a super-selected class is the only kind 
we can deal with. They say that class takes 
good care of itself anyway. I have no doubt of 
it. But they didwt know what was the matter 
with them until you examined them.” The crux 
of the whole argument is in that last sentence. 
There can be no doubt that there is a class 
who will take advantage of free health examina- 
tions, hecause they are accustomed to take care 
of themselves. But in the same breath it must 
be admitted that 

which they know nothing of, and it is such 


they cannot care for ills 


hidden ills which cause a large percentage of 
mortality among people who labor under the 
impression that they are taking all the care of 
their health that is necesssary. 

The very existence of a “super-selected class 

* * * that takes good care of itself any- 
way” presupposes the existence of a class 
which is passively interested in good health and 
still another class which is too negligent to 
take care itself anyhow. By so classifying pol- 
icvholders it becomes readily apparent that the 
greatest results in the direction of longevity 
will come from attention to the super- se- 
lected class which needs only to have pointed 
out to it how its activities should be directed. 
In other words, the people belonging to that 
class will readily follow good medical advice. 

In order to get results from the passively 
interested class, they must not only be shown 
what is the matter with them, how to counter- 
act their troubles, but their passive interest must 
be changed to active interest, a matter intro- 
ducing new problems and additional costs. 

The class who will not take care of them- 
selves anyhow are fortunately small and little 


can be hoped for from them. 

Before concluding the article it may be well 
to cail the attention of critics to the fact that 
the great American public is becoming daily 
more and more interested in its health, a fact 
amply evidenced by the increase in athletic 
activities during the past few years. This 
simply means that the so-called super-selected 
class is constantly becoming larger, a fact which 
should not be overlosked. This increasing in- 
terest makes the present activity of life insur- 
ance companies in the field of health work 
particularly timely. 

Philadelphia Life Agents Will Honor 
President Clifton Maloney 

The birthday of President Clifton Maloney 
of the Philadelphia Life Insurance Company, 
Philadelphia, occurs during the month of June 
and accordingly a special campaign for new 
business will be inaugurated in his honor. The 
campaign will be launched June 4 with a lunch- 
eon, speeches by the president and Albert B. 
Kelley. Each Monday following meetings will 
be held and addresses made to stimulate the 
campaign. Every effort will be made to se- 
cure an unprecedented production in spite of the 
Mr. Maloney is exceptionally popular 
with the field men and it is therefore expected 


season. 


that the campaign for new business will exceed 
any previous like effort in the company’s his- 
tory. 

A. E. Lafond Wil! Become Personal 

Producer 

A. E. Lafond, who has for years past filled 
the position of superintendent of agencies for 
the Province of Quebec with the Security Life 
Insurance Company of Toronto, Canada, has 
position and decided to 


resigned from. that 


devote his entire time to personal writing 
in the city of Montreal. Mr. Lafond. more 
than any one man has heen responsible for 
establishing the Security Life in the Province 
of Quebec, bringing its new business to an 
average of $1,500,000 per year from the 
Province. 

Stockholders Suit Against International 

Life and Trust Discharged 

Judge W. T. 


has dismissed injunction proceedings which had 


Church of the circuit court 


heen brought against the International Life and 
Trust Company of Moline, Ill, by certain 
stockholders. The case collapsed for want of 
prosecution, a number of the stockholders orig- 
inally interested having since withdrawn. It 
is said that the suit was started on a misrepre- 
sentation of the company’s affairs. 
Judge McComb Moving to Oklahoma City 
Judge John D. McComb of Texas is going 
to Oklahoma City to be 
brother, T. Le 


insurance law. 


associated with his 
McComb, and will specialize in 
Judge McComb has been judge 
in Jack county, Tex., for a number of years 
and his brother 1s well known as a lawyer as 
well as an actuary and is actuary for a num- 
her of life insurance companies in the South 


and West. 
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DINNER TO H. D. APPLETON 





Celebrates Fortieth Anniversary With 
New York Department 


BEST-KNOWN INSURANCE OFFICIAL 
IN COUNTRY 


Responsible for Many of Best Features of 
New York Insurance Law—Long Chair- 
man of Committee on Blanks 


Present and former associates of First Dep- 
uty Superintendent Henry D. Appleton, of the 
Insurance Department of the State of Ney 
York, entertained him at dinner at the New 
York Athletic Club on May 31. That day 
completed Mr. Appleton’s fortieth year of ser. 
vice in the department. Te was originally ap- 
pointed clerk, in 1883, by the then Superintend. 
ent, John A. McCall; he became second deputy 
superintendent in the administration of Super- 
intendent Payn in 1897, and was promoted to 
first deputy by Superintendent Kelsey in 1908~ 
which office he has held continuously since then, 
save for two periods, ene in 1909 and the other 
in 1921, when he was acting superintendent, He 
thus has served in the department for practi- 
cally two-thirds of its entire existence, and it 
is notable that, though a Democrat, Mr. Apple- 
ton has been more often appointed an officer of 
the department by Republican superintendents 
than by Democratic. 

The dinner was attended by about thirty men 
who have worked or are working with Mr, 
Appleton in the field of insurance supervision 
in this State. Chief Thomas F. Behan, of the 
fraternal and assessment bureau, whose length 
of service in the department has been practi- 
cally the same as Mr. Appleton’s, acted as 
toastmaster. Among those present were Super- 
intendent Stoddard and former superintend- 
ents Hasbrouck, Hotchkiss and Phillips. 

Mr. Appleton was the recipient of a large 
nimber of letters and telegrams from former 
eayernors of the State, present and former 
commissioners of insurance and executives of 
One of the features 
of the dinner was the presentation to Mr. 
Appleton by Superintendent Stoddard, on be- 
half of his hosts, of a fine Swiss watch, suit- 


the insurance companies. 


ably engraved. 

Mr. Appleton is probably the best known in- 
surance official in the United States. His 
breadth of view and understanding of insur- 
ance principles have done much to make the 
New York certificate of authority the sterling 
Much more than 
to any other one man, the scope and sanity of 
the New York 
Appleton. 
the reporting system applying to all companies 


mark on insurance companies. 


Insurance Law are due to Mr. 
He also is largely responsible for 


throughout the country, having been for many 
vears chairman of the committee on blanks of 
the National Convention of Insurance Commis- 
On the personal side, Mr. Appleton’s 
sterling loyalty, coupled with the grace of wit- 
ning manners, has endeared him to all, both i 
and out of the department, and the occasion, 


SI ners. 


therefore, partook more of a personal tribute 


than a recognition of long service. 
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COMMONWEALTE 


CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA’S OLDEST 
CASUALTY COMPANY 


ACCIDENT and HEALTH 
INSURANCE 


AUTOMOBILE and TEAMS 
INSURANCE 


NO OTHER LINES 
BEST POLICIES 
LOWEST RATES 


UP-TO-THE MINUTE SERVICE 
WE SOLICIT YOUR BUSINESS 


CONSTANTLY INCREASING 
BUSINESS and FINANCIAL 
STRENGTH 

















SOUTHERN 
SURETY CO. 


Home Office, Des Moines, lowa 





Semi-Annual Statement, 
December 31, 1921 


(Condensed from Statement to U.S. Treas. Dept.) 


Eleven Years of Steady Growth 
Prompt and Dependable Service 
to Both Patrons and Agents 


We Solicit and Write: 


Surety and Fidelity Bonds 
Accident and Health 
Plate Glass 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Employer’s and General Liability 
Burglary and Automobile Insurance 


Let the Southern Serve You 








FEDERAL SAVINGS CONVENTION 


Agents of Indianapolis Company Discuss 
State Insurance 


The Iederal Savings and Insurance Com- 
pany of Indianapolis and: associated companies 
held a convention on May 22, 23 and 24 at 
their home office at Indianapolis, the sessions 
being held at the Lincoln Hotel. 

Tuesday, May 22, was Dunlap Club Day, 
namely, the honorary club composed of the 
men having the larger businesses, named in 
honor of President J. R. Dunlap. The Dun- 
lap Club sessions were presided over by F. J. 
Hlaake, president of the club, and included a de- 
bate on the subject, “Resolved that State in- 
surance is a real danger and opposed to the 
spirit of personal liberty guaranteed under the 
At the 


Ferguson 


Constitution of the United States.” 
dinner held the same evening E. C. 
was toastmaster and a prize was presented to 
\Ir. Kershner, who had the affirmative, as te 
winner of the debate. The initiation, installa- 
tion of officers and smoker were held the even- 
ing of May 22. 

The convention proper began on May 23, the 
sessious being presided over by G. E. Harsh. 
There were addresses by different officers and 
directors of the company including an ad- 
dress by Major I'd. Jackson, secretary of the 
State of Indiana, and also a director of the 
l‘ederal Savings and Insurance Company. 

The banquet held on Wednesday evening 
was addressed by the Honorable Samuel L. 
Shank, mayor of Indianapolis, and although 
Mayor Shank throughout his address had the 
men in attendance roaring with laughter, there 
were many very serious matters touched upon 
during his address. A theater party was held 
the evening cf the 23d. 

The sessions on May 24 consisted of a ques- 
tion box, addresses by various executives of 
the company and included addresses by the men 
in the field. At the luncheon on May 24 offi- 
cials of the insurance department addressed 
the meeting and State Senator Ratts also spoke 
at the dinner May 23. 

G. E. Ilarsh, active head of the Federal 
Savings and affiliated companies, is proving 
himself an aggressive as well as an efficient 
leader. The splendid results thus far and the 
high quality of the men with whom Mr. Harsh 


has surrounded himself, both at the home office 
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Casualty, Surety, Etc. 





and in the field, should insure a bright future 
for the comparatively young official and the 
companies he is so ably directing. 


Defunct Reciprocal to Be Investigated 

MILWAUKEE, Wis., June 6—An_ investiga- 
tion of the affairs of the defunct Automobile 
Liability Insurance Company, Limited, has 
been begun by District-Attorney George A. 
Shaughnessy upon complaint of Platt Whit- 
man, State Insurance Commissioner, it was 
announced. 

This investigation, officials stated, follows 
that of the Insurance Commissioner and_ his 
actuaries during the year that the State In- 
surance Department has been in charge of and 
is being made to determine whether there is 
other than civil liability for the tremendous 
deficit shown in the finances of the company 
in a recent report compiled by expert ac- 


countants. 





Jacob & Company Represent New York 
Indemnity 

The appointment of Jacobs & Company as 
general agents in Norfolk, Va., has been an- 
nounced by the New York Indemnity Company, 
New York city. Jacobs & Company were the 
first agents in Virginia for the New Amster- 
dam Casualty Company and have represented 
that organization since Ig914, establishing a 
profitable casualty business along all lines. 
They are now planning to extend their already 
large volume of writings and will be aided by 
a claim office which has been set up in Norfolk 
by the New York Indemnity for the purpose 
of rendering service to its new general agents. 


GLOBE INDEMNITY HAPPENINGS 
George C. Howie Promoted—E. E. Bradley 
Joins the Staff 
The Globe Indemnity Company, Newark, 
has announced two occurrences within its ranks 
lately which will have an important effect upon 
the operation of its personnel. These are the 
appointment of George C. Howie to the post 
of superintendent of the liability department 
and the acquisition of E. It. Bradley as super- 
intendent of the accident and health department 

of the company. 
Mr. Hlowie commenced his activities in the 
insurance business in the United States when 





Admitted Assets.. $6,007,996.00 
oS 1,000,000.00 
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AMERICAN 
AUTOMOBILE 


Home Office, Pierce Building 
ST. LOUIS 


Chas. W. Disbrow, President 
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BROKERS: 


Bear in mind that you can sell our Excess 
Insurance service to your big industrial 
client who has had a favorable experience 
and decides to carry his own compensation 
risk. You know, and can prove to him, 
that there is a Catastrophe hazard which 
he should NOT attempt to carry. Save his 
account by placing Excess Insurance on the 
risk, An inquiry addressed to our nearest 
office will enlist our immediate coopera- 


tion. We are in business to serve you. 


Employers Indemnity 
Corporation 


E. G. TRIMBLE, President 


KANSAS CITY 












CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Jack Woodhead Baird & Co., Inc. 
Insurance Exchange 50 Pine Street 
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Casualty, Surety, Etc. 
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“Agesilaus being in- 
vited once to hear a 
man who admirably 
imitated the nightin- 
gale, declined, saying 
he had heard the night- 
ingale itself’’--Plutarch 


And when you analyze 
the automobile insur- 
take 
into account the advan- 
tages of Branch Office 
Service to yourself, the 


ance situation, 


value to your clients 
of continent-wide 
claim service, the Trav- 
elers automobile serv- 
ice card, a liberal pol- 
icy and high limits. 


THE TRAVELERS 


ACCIDENT, LIFE, LIABILITY, HEALTH, AUTOMOBILE 
STEAM BOILER, COMPENSATION, GROUP, BURGLARY 
PLATE GLASS, AIRCRAFT, MACHINERY 


Moral: Insure in The Travelers 














he came here from Canada as superintendent 
of the London and Lancashire Guaranty and 
Indemnity Company. He later became secre- 
tary upon the organization of the London and 
Lancashire Indemnity Company of America. 
l‘ollowing this he was made manager and, in 
1922, resigned that position to go into the 
claim department of the Globe Indemnity. 
Subsequently he was advanced to the super- 
intendency of the Globe's liability department 
and now becomes its head. 

Mr. Bradley is installed as superintendent of 
the accident and health department to take the 
place of Dr. J. Bruce Galloway, who went with 
the Sun Indemnity last February. Starting 
in the insurance business with the Travelers In- 
surance, Mr. Bradley received a _ thorough 
foundation and experience and iater joined the 
staff of the Metropolitan Casualty. From that 
organization he went to the Royal Indemnity 
Company as head of the accident and health 
department, only to resign and later accept the 
vice-presidency of the Independence Indemnity, 
with control of accident and health underwrit- 
ing. His advent to the Globe should prove 
mutually satisfactory and his many friends pre- 
dict a brilliant connection. 

New York Indemnity Appoints Myers & 
Wendling 

Myers & Wendling, with offices at 1052 
Pierce Building, St. Louis, have been named 
astern Missouri and Southern Illinois man- 
agers for the New York Indemnity Company, 
New York city, and will hereafter take care 
of that company’s affairs in the territories men- 
tioned, operating in close harmony with the 
branch claim and inspection department of the 
company which has recently been established 
in St. Louis. 

Throughout the Southwest, the Myers & 
Wendling agency is known as a_ successful 
and progressive organization which has repre- 
sented the London Guarantee and Accident 
Company there for a long time. Large writers 
of desirable casualty business, the agency also 
represents the [idelity and Deposit Company 
for St. Louis and adjacent territory. The 
appointment us managers of the New York 
Indemnity Company will not affect this latter 
connection, thcugh the agency is resigning the 
london Guarantee and Accident Company. 

The firm is composed of Emmet Myers and 
George R. Wendling, Jr., both of them widely 
known for their production ability and their 
care in the selection of risks. The latter was 
connected with the Fidelity and Deposit Com- 
pany for about twelve years before the forma- 
tion of the firm of Myers & Wendling, and the 
former represented the American Surety Com- 
pany for ten years before linking up with the 
lidelity and Deposit. 

New Amsterdam Casualty Gets M. G. 

Werner 

The New York city branch office of the New 
Amsterdam Casualty Company has added M. G. 
Werner to its staff as superintendent of the 
compensation and liability department to suc- 
ceed Mr. Heart, who resigned. The change 
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took place last week and became immediately 
operative. 

Mr. Werner has had a wide experience in 
the compensation business, having been with 
the New York metropolitan office of the Trav- 
elers Insurance Company for the past ten years 
where he specialized in the division and selec- 
tion of risks. 


NATIONAL LIFE AGENCY SCHOOL 


Dr, W. A. Granville to Be Assisted by 
Prominent Casualty Men 

Dr. William A. Granville, director of the 
educational bureau of the casualty department 
of the National Life Insurance Company of 
Chicago, who is starting a school for the acci- 
dent and health agents of the company to open 
July 2, has announced the natnes of several im- 
portant casualty men who are added to the in- 
structing staff. They are as follows: 

C. E. Pauley, secretary, Great Northern Life 
Insurance Company; C. M. Cartwright, editor 
of the National Underwriter; J. P. Howland, 
vice-president, Chicago Association of Com- 
merce and president of the Garment Makers’ 
Association of America; Willard P. Doane, 
insurance examiner and counselor of Salt Lake 
City, and at one time State Insurance Commis- 
sioner for Utah. Mr. Doane has recently been 
giving lectures on insurance at the University 
of Utah. Dr. Carroll O. Getty, special 
diagnostician for two prominent Chicago hos- 
pitals; Chas. S. Deneen, ex-Governor of IIli- 
nois, and Jarry J. Bell, secretary-manager of 
the Chicago Safety Council. 

Further announcement of still other promi- 
nent men who will be on the teaching staff of 
the school will be made shortly. 


A. H. Robinson Named Assistant Treasurer 


The New York Indemnity Company, through 
its general manager and vice-president E. M. 
Linville, has named A. H. Robinson to be 
assistant treasurer of the organization. The 
regular monthly meeting of the board of di- 
rectors confirmed the appointment last week, 
doing so in recognition of the assistance Mr. 
Robinson has given in the formation of the 
New York Indemnity and as a reward for the 
success of his efforts in the position of chief 
accountant since February 1. 

With eighteen years of experience in the 
accountancy branch of the insurance business, 
Mr. Robinson is particularly well fitted for 
his new duties. He began his insurance career 
with the New York office of the Atna, serving 
as cashier, later going to the Commercial 
Causalty Company as chief accountant. 


National Surety Ohio Appointment 

The National Surety Company of New York 
have just announced the appointment of the 
Brady-Ganyard Company of Akron, O., as their 
general agents in that city and the immediate 
vicinity. Both members of the Brady-Ganyard 
Company are well connected politically and 
financially and this connection should mate- 
rially increase the premium income of the Na- 
tional in Ohio. 
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“ Twixt the Cup and the Lip” 


‘‘Oft times many things fall out between the cup and the lip” 














by Robert Greene, a contemporary of Shakespeare. 

Greene lived a dissolute life and wrote on his death-bed 
‘A Groatsworth of Wit Bought with a Million of Repentance.” 
The words first quoted above have stuck in men’s minds and we 
have a short modern version— 


“‘There’s many a slip 
Twixt cup and lip.” 


Te words were written over three hundred years ago 


Almost—but not—to get a thing one has planned for, labored 
for, thought he was sure of, seemed to have in his grasp—that is 
the tragedy of life and endeavor. 

Such things happen from a great variety of causes—some of 
which could not be foreseen. some of which are the fault of 
others. Sometimes they are the result of carelessness or ignorance 
on our own part. But they happen, and we lose what we had set 
our hearts on, and that’s the tragedy. Occasionally the loss can 
be made good—only time and labor may be lost; but usually such 
losses, such failures ‘‘twixt cup and lip” affect us, our children 
and, ultimately, their children. 

What is the most important thing in your life? If the Fates 
were to offer you just one wish, what would you wish for? 

Would it not be the welfare of your family? 

What would be the greatest calamity that could befall you? 
Would it not be— 





FAILURE IN DUTY TO YOUR FAMILY? 


If, in order to make sure of doing that duty, you should decide 
to insure your life, and should apply for a policy and be found an 
acceptable risk, and then die while the papers were in transit— 
that would be a tragedy indeed! ‘That would be one of the many 
things that fail ‘‘twixt the cup and the lip.” There is something 
terribly suggestive in that title-—‘A Groatsworth of Wit Bought 
with a Million of Repentance.’’ Greene was writing a record of 
his own life. 

Well, it need not so happen to you; your “ million of repentance” 
may be avoided. 

If you apply to the New York Life Insurance Company for its 
new form of policy, pay your premium with the application, and 
are found to be an acceptable risk, you are insured from that 
moment. ‘This is a new feature of New York Life policies, and it 
has already saved the insurance of at least one applicant who 
died before the policy was issued. He was accidentally killed, 
and under the Double Indemnity feature, which was also included 
in the policy applied for, his family was paid double the face of 
the policy. In that case, “‘twixt the cup and the lip,” something 
fell ‘in’ and not “‘out.” 


Send for a New York Life Agent and find out all about it. 





New York Life Insurance Company, 346 Broadway, N. Y. 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 














1851 1923 


Berkshire Life Insurance 
Company 


Pittsfield, Mass. 


Durinc this long span of years 
the Company has maintained a high 
reputation for fair and _ honorable 


dealing with policyholders and agents. 


WINFIELD S. WELD, 
Supt, of Agencies 


WILLIAM D. WYMAN, 
President 








Federal Surety Company 


Home Office, Davenport, lowa 


Began business July Ist, 1920 
Licensed by U. S. Government November 20th, 1920 


An Institution of Service 


Writing Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Accident and 
Health Insurance. Burglary, Larceny, Theft and 
Hold-up Insurance. General Liability and Ele- 
vator Insurance. Automobile Liability, Property 
Damage and Collision Insurance. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


We are well equipped to serve Agents of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley—Correspondence Solicited. 


W. L. TAYLOR, Vice-President and General Manager 
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HOW TO SELL MORE ORDINARY 


IV--What an Agent Should Know About Different Forms of Policies 


AST month I undertook to digest and 
L analyze a policy as a contract between the 

company and the policyholder. All pol- 
icles were first classified as either participating 
or non-participating, and then it was shown that 
whether a policy was either one or the other, 
it had certain standard provisions. 

Now, as every agent knows, there are sev- 
eral forms of policies, whether one is speaking 
of participating or non-participating insurance. 
The industrial agent is perhaps familiar with 
what we call the elementary policy forms, but 
it may not be amiss to summarize them at this 
point, hy way of review. They are: 1, life, 
including (a) whole or ordinary life, (b) lim- 
ited payment life; 2, endowment; 3, term. 

ELEMENTARY Poricy Forms 

t. A life policy is one payable to the bene- 
ficiary at the policyholder’s death. Tlowever, 
if the policyholder is alive at age ninety-six, and 
has paid all premiums, the cash value of the 
policy will then exactly equal its face value, 
and it will be paid to the policyholder himself. 

(a) A whole life policy, sometimes called 
an ordinary life, is payable hy annual premiums 
from the date of issue until the death of the 
policyholder, or until age ninety-six is reached. 

(b) A limited payment life policy is payable 
hy a fixed number of annual premiums. They 
usually run for ten, fifteen, twenty, twenty- 
five years or longer, or until prior death. The 
policy is “paid-up” for its cash value at the 
end of the premium-paying period, but this cash 
value is not equal to the face value until age 
ninety-six is reached. 

The shorter time the premiums are payable, 
the higher will be the annual rate. Thus, the 
premium of a ten-payment life policy issued 
at age thirty-five is greater than the premium 
on a twenty-payment life policy issued at age 
thirty-five; and the premium on a_twenty- 
payment life policy issued at age thirty-five is 
greater. 

Of course, the higher annual premium will 
result in larger cash values during the premium- 
paying period. A ten-payment life policy 
issued at age thirty-five will have a larger 
cash value than a twenty-payment life policy 
issued at age thirty-five, and so on. 

2. An endowment policy is one payable for 


By Wittt1AM THORNTON 


its face amount to the policyholder, if living 
at maturity, or payable to the beneficiary if 
the policyholder dies prior to maturity. En- 
dowments are usually issued maturing in ten, 
fifteen, twenty years or longer, with, premiums 
payable for a corresponding period. The cash 
value and the face value are equal at maturity. 
The premium is higher than on a limited pay- 
ment life policy, but the policy values are also 
greater. 

3. A term policy is one payable to the bene- 
ficiary if the policyholder dies within the term 
If the policyholder lives to the 
and the 

These 


of the policy. 
end of this term, the policy “expires,” 
policyholder receives nothing at death. 
policies usually run for five or ten years, more 





This is the fourth article of a series of 
eleven written especially for THe Sprc- 
TATOR by William Thornton, author of 
“Short Lessons in Life 
brief but comprehensive textbook for life 
agents, which has just been 


The Spectator Company. 


Insurance,” a 


insurance 


published by 











The 


is very low, just covering the cost of insurance 


rarely for fifteen or twenty years. rate 
for the time the policy is in force, so that the 
company does not grant the non-forfeiture 
cash, paid-up and extended insurance values 
found in life and endowment policies. 
However, a term policy may be “converted” 
or changed to a life or an endowment policy 
expiration, without medical re- 
examination, provided this change is made 
within a certain number of years from date of 
issue, fixed in the policy. A five-year term is 
usually convertible at any time up to the end 
of the fourth ten-year term is 
usually convertible at any time up to the end 


The conversion may be 


before its 


year, and a 
of the seventh year. 
made in one of two ways: 

(a) Converting at attained age. A man aged 
thirty-five takes a five-year term policy, pre- 
mium $12, pays three premiums and changes 
to a twenty-payment life policy. He contracts 
to pay twenty premiums on the latter policy, is- 
sued at age thirty-eight, each premium being 


$34. 
17 


(b) Converting at age of entry. A man 
aged thirty-five takes a five-year term policy, 
premium $12, pays three premiums and changes 
to a twenty-payment life policy: He had this 
dated back to age thirty-five, premium $31. He 
owes, therefore, three premiums amounting to 
$93, but he is ‘credited with three premiums of 
$12 each he paid on the term policy, amount- 
ing to $36, so that he only pays the difference 
between $93 and $36, or $57, with interest, as 
the company has not had the use of this $57 
during the three years. Then under his new 
policy, he has contracted to pay only seventeen 
premiums. 


SECONDARY Portcy Forms 

There are many secondary policy forms, 
modifications of these primary forms. Neces- 
sarily, they cannot he catalogued and described 
at length here, but the intelligent agent will 
do well to understand a few of the leading 
secondary forms. Classified, the more impor- 
tant are: 1. Life forms, (a) economic, (b) 
premium reducing, (c) step rate, (d) return 
premium. 2. Old age or long term endow- 
ment. 3. Automatically convertible term. 

1. (a) An economic policy is one which 
provides for insurance for the face amount of 
the policy up to age sixty, after which the 
face amount of the policy decreases at the 
rate of 5 per cent per annum until age seventy- 
five is attained. From this time forward, one- 
fourth of the original amount of the policy is 
continued in force without further reduction 
in protection. Premiums on this policy are 
payable continuously from date of issue to age 
sixty-nine, or for ten, fifteen or twenty years, 
if the limited payment form is preferred. 

(b) A premium reducing policy is issued 
on the limited payment form, usually with pre- 
miums payable for twenty years. The rate is 
reduced after the first ten years. It compares 
with the regular twenty-payment life as follows: 

AGE OF ISSUE BOTH POLICIES, 
THIRTY-FIVE 
Regular Premium 
Twenty- Reducing 
Pay- Twenty- 
ment Payment 
Life Life 


Premium first ten years $31 $40 
Premium second ten years.......- 31 16 


(c) A step rate policy is the reverse of a 


premium-reducing policy. The lower premium 








is charged during the first part of the prefnium- 
paying period. Some call this form of policy 
“The Insurer’s Ideal,” though in my opinion, 
which is based upon several years’ experience 
as a branch office cashier, it is anything but 
ideal. There is invariably much difficulty in 
getting the insurance renewed, when the higher 
premium is due, because too often the policy- 
holder applies for this kind of insurance under 
a misapprehension of the policy terms. 

(d) A return premium policy is a limited 
payment life policy, usually a twenty-payment, 
on which the total amount of premiums exactly 
equals the cash value at the end of the premium 
paying period. It is a deservedly popular form, 
and is sometimes called an “investment,” or a 
“multiple option,” or “guaranteed option” pol- 
icy. Under the optional clause of this policy, 
the policyholder may discontinue paying pre- 
miums at the end of fourteen or fifteen years, 
depending upon age at issue, and have a policy 
fully paid up for the original amount applied 
for. Or, he may continue until the end of 
twenty years, and have a fully paid-up policy 
for the original amount applied for, and re- 
ceive a sum of money in cash besides. When 
issued at older ages, this cash payment amounts 
to more than a third of the insurance. 

2. An old age, or long term, endowment is 
a policy maturing at age sixty or an older age. 
This is nothing more than a regular form of 
endowment, but may be issued either with pre- 
miums payable for a limited term, as fifteen 
or twenty years, or with continuous premiums 
from the time of issue to maturity. On en- 
dowments maturing at cighty-five, payable by 
continuous premiums, the rate is very little 
higher than on a whole life of a corresponding 
age at issue. 

3. An automatically convertible term policy 
is a policy issued at term rates for two or 
three years, automatically convertible to whole 
life at the attained age of the policyholder. It 
is a “step rate” contract, though in my opinion 
it is a little more desirable than the step rate 
limited payment life. The latter, it is true, 
gives the policyholder the benefit of almost 
negligible policy values after two or three pre- 
miums have been paid, but there is a greater 
difference in the premium rate for the two 
periods than there is under the automatically 
convertible term, making it easier to get the 
automatically convertible term renewed. 


Covuron PoriciEs 


Some non-participating companies issue 
coupon policies. These policies are classified 
by insurance departments as non-participating 
insurance, though in effect they are participat- 
ing. The rate on a coupon policy is higher 
than on a regular non-participating policy on 
the same plan, issued at a corresponding age. 
To the policy are attached coupons of fixed 
increasing amounts. These coupons are good 
only if the premiums are paid on the policy, 
and may be detached and sent to the company 
in part payment of a premium, just as a divi- 
dend, or abatement, is used. 

Advocates of coupon policies hold that a 
policy of this kind preserves all the advantages 
they claim for non-participating insurance, with 
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Recent British Occupational Mortality Statistics 


By Dr. Freperick L. HorrMAN 


In conformity to a long established custom 
the British Registrar General has issued this 
year, in the form of a supplement to the 
seventy-fifth annual report, the statistics of 
the mortality of men in certain occupations 
during the three years 1910-12. This publica- 
tion will, for many years to come, remain the 
standard source of reference regarding the ap- 
parent effects of occupation on health, typical 
of a representative industrial country. It must 
be obvious to any one who has at all in- 
vestigated the subject that only very pro- 
nounced occupational influences are likely to 
show a measurable effect on the general death 
rate, or the death rate from specified causes. 
In the case of most of most occupations, the 
effects of employment on health are obscured 
by other and more determining causes or con- 
ditions. Dr. Stevenson, the medical superin- 
tendent of the registrar general’s office, takes 
occasion to say in this connection “mortality 
may be said to depend upon two factors, the 
man himself and his circumstances, or environ- 
ment, including his occupation. However 
desirable it may be to secure a measure of the 
direct causal effect upon mortality of occupa- 
tion alone as distinct from the other elements 
in human environment, this object is plainly 
unattainable under the conditions governing the 
collection of statistical data.’ But occupation 
itself so largely determines the other elements 
in environment that this is not necessarily a 
matter of reproach to the statistics of the kind 
under discussion. 

“Tf a man is obliged by his place of work 
and rate of pay to live in an unsanitary area 
the extra risk of death involved is, in a wider 
but real sense of the word, part of the occupa- 
tional risk: if the conditions of life involved 
by his occupation, whether at work or at 
leisure, are such as to cause special risk of 
alcoholism or any other bad habit tending to 
shorten life, it is difficult in theory and im- 
possible in practice to draw any line between 
the more and the less direct consequences of 
his avocation. It is not, therefore, by any 
means necessarily illogical or unscientific to 
classify by reference to occupation alone the 
mortality which is due to all forms of human 








its guaranteed cost, yet it is more desirable 
than participating insurance, because the “divi- 
dend” is also “guaranteed” in the coupon. 

On the other hand, those who favor partici- 
pating insurance say that there is a decided 
disadvantage in the coupon form, because the 
company’s earnings might justify a larger divi- 
dend than that provided in the coupon, and 
the policyholder would not share in a distribu- 
tion of this excess. 

The reader is left entirely to decide his own 
preference. 

‘ Note.—The figures used in the illustrations in this 
article do not represent thé premium rates of any 


company. They are arbitrary figures, adopted for 
the purpose of making the meaning of the text 


clearer. 
78 


environment, so long, of course, as it is fylly 
recognized that the attribution of mortality to 
occupation can only be justified on the Widest 
construction of the facts and that the naked 
figures merely represent the mortality of the 
persons following a given occupation.” 

I have given this extract in full as an ad- 
.mirable condensation of a principle which of 
necessity must underly all occupational mortal. 
ity and disease investigations. It, however, 
should be said in amplification of the foregoing 
that the bare statistical facts are practically 
never sufficient for a judgment upon the partic. 
ular occupational hazard involved. Unforty- 
nately this requirement, generally speaking, js 
as a matter of necessity conveniently or indif- 
ferently ignored by those who give utterance 
to far-reaching conclusions, particularly re. 
garding the detrimental and health injurioys 
consequences of recognized dangerous trades. 
For a full understanding of the facts it js 
necessary to thoroughly inquire into the sur- 
rounding circumstances, not only of each in- 
dustry, but of each particular occupation, for 
the latter frequently may be of much more im- 
portance than the employment collectively con- 
sidered as a whole. It is on this account that 
so much of what is called “insurance experi- 
ence with occupations” is of very doubtful 
scientific value. An industry considered as a 
group, generally speaking, may fail in the re- 
sulting averages to show even the more pro- 
nounced effects concerning health in particular 
employments. What may be true of the pot- 
tery industry, as a whole, may not be true at 
all as regards men employed, for illustration, 
in the lead dipping process. What is possibly 
true of stone workers, generally, may be grossly 
erroneous when such conclusions are applied 
to granite stone cutters, who are subject to the 
special and always serious risk of silica dust 
inhalation. Hence the necessity of caution in 
interpreting all data which reveal the apparent 
effects of industry or occupation on the health 
and mortality of those employed therein. 

For the present purposes I can only empha- 
size a few of the more important conclusions. 
A table is included showing the ratio of actual 
to expected deaths in a large number of spec- 


ified groups of employments. It would have 
heen practically impossible to have extended 
this analysis to particular occupations in 


minute detail. It is rather astonishing to find 
that printers and machine compositors, includ- 
ing stereotypers and electrotypers, should have 
experienced at ages 15 and upwards an actual 
mortality of 54.2 per cent of the expected, the 
latter term meaning the mortality for all oc- 
cupied males at the age group stated. The only 
occupation showing a lower rate is of persons 
employed in electricity supply for which the 
ratio of actual to expected was 53.3 per cent. 

Gardeners and nurserymen show a ratio of 
70.8 per cent, while clergymen and priests show 
a ratio of 75.1 per cent. 

Railway engine drivers, stokers and cleaners 
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show a ratio of 78.0 per cent. Coal miners 
in the Nottinghamshire district 82.9 per cent, 
persons employed in cement and plaster manu- 
facture 85.5 per cent, granite stone workers 
90.3 per cent, coal miners in the Derbyshire 
and Northumberland district 94.0 per cent. 

Persons employed in chemical manufacture 
show a ratio of 87.1 per cent, persons in paper 
manufacture 96.3 per cent, while physicians 
and surgeons show a ratio of g1.0 per cent! 

Coal miners in the Staffordshire district 
show a ratio of 107.0 per cent, while persons 
employed in silk manufacture show a ratio of 
1178 per cent. The india rubber workers 
show a ratio of 95.3 per cent. The boot and 
shoe industry returns show a figure of 106.3 
per cent, while boilermakers show a ratio of 
104.5 per cent, and lace workers 111.8 per cent. 

Printers doing hand composition show a sur- 
prising ratio of 102.4 per cent, compared with 
machine operators of only 54.2 per cent. Per- 
sons employed in cotton manufacture show a 
ratio of 115.8 per cent, while in woolen and 
worsted manufacture the ratio was 118.7 per 
cent. Fishermen show a ratio of 105.9 per 
cent, wool sorting and carding 118.0 per cent, 
slate quarriers 118.4 per cent, and coal miners 
in the Lancashire district 128.0 per cent. Still 
higher ratios than these are met with among 
glass workers, who show a ratio of 124.4 per 
cent, cotton strippers and grinders 126.6 per 
cent, stone workers generally 120.9 per cent, 
brass and bronze workers 125.5 per cent, tool 
and saw makers 126.9 per cent, potters 144.4 
per cent, lead miners 164.7 per cent, cutlery 
makers 150.3 per cent, seamen in the merchant 
marine 161.1 per cent, file makers 183.1 per 
cent, and tin miners 189.8 per cent. 

The foregoing are merely selected at random 
as illustrations of the wide divergence from 
the normal mortality rate met with in particu- 
lar trades and industries. 

Properly speaking British mortality experi- 
ence confirms with a reasonable degree of con- 
sistency the mortality experience of this coun- 
try. But in the light of such investigations as 
I have made on both sides of the water I am 
satisfied that, unless subject to very special 
circumstances, the occupation mortality rates in 
this country are generally lower than in Great 
Britain. This certainly is the case for potters, 
who, as far as my investigations go to show, are 
less liable to lead poisoning, while the general 
death rate is probably more favorable. While 
an immense amount of progress has been made 
in British factory sanitation much remains to 
he done to conform to our American standards 
of hygiene requirements. Great Britain suffers 
from a large accumulation of old shops and 
plants, which, especially since the war, have 
not been renovated or reconstructed as called 
for. But the most serious aspects of British 
industrial life are the truly deplorable housing 
conditions in congested districts and widely 
prevalent drinking habits to the point of gross 
intoxication. . 

Subject to these observations the British occu- 
pational mortality data are of the very first 
order of importance to American life insurance 
companies in connection with the possibly re- 
quired revision of occupational rating methods. 
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Ways and Means for Reaching the Prospect 


It will not be necessary to discuss here the 
different forms of policies issued by the various 
companies, since the companies themselves sup- 
ply their agents with all such information. One 
exception will be made, however, by referring 
briefly to monthly income insurance. This idea, 
which to no small extent is revolutionizing life 
insurance, is a comparatively new one and in 
itself unique, embracing as it does its own 
special attractive features, combined with those 
of the regular plans. 

An authority, commenting on this plan, re- 
cently said: “When the purpose of the insured 
is to provide support for dependents, I consider 
the monthly income plan the Ne Plus Ultra or 
the Acme of life insurance protection.” This 
is substantially the verdict of the best authori- 
ties as well as of the largest and most dis- 
criminating patrons of life insurance generally. 
It is not so much what the plan is, as what 
it does, or rather the importance of what it 
dees. Many of the ablest writers were quick 
to see in this contract new opportunities for 
multiplying their incomes and they are utilizing 
it to good advantage. The plan has been 
adopted by practically every “old line” com- 
pany and is known by various titles, as “The 
Monthly Income Policy,’ “The Monthly In- 
come for Life Policy,” “The Monthly Pension 
Policy,” “The Pension Policy,” “The Monthly 
Installment Policy,” and many others. 

As examples of the value to the underwriter 
of this new feature in life insurance, the fol- 
lowing experiences, as related in the booklet 
entitled “The Monthly Income Policy,” are 
quoted: 

$26,000 UNEXPECTED 

“Six daughters.—A certain manager knew a 
father of six unmarried 
insured he had _ per- 


well-to-do lawyer, 
daughters. Being well 
sistently declined to apply for more, since the 
proceeds of his policies, together with his other 
property, would amply provide for his daugh- 
ters. This manager, nevertheless, approached 
him with the monthly income plan, resulting in 
six applications for an income of $25 each, 
aggregating more than $26,000 of insurance.” 

“Nine.—A wide-awake agent sought to test 
the attraction of this policy, on a former 
wealthy employer, who boasted of having suffi- 
cient insurance and whose family consisted of 
a wife and eight daughters. The case of ‘six 
daughters’ was related, the result being that 
the agent returned from his conquest with nine 
applications for $50 per month each, which in- 
cluded one for the mother, and aggregating 
almost $80,000.” 

“A banker’s opinion.—A prominent under- 
writer in a Western city had repeatedly failed 
{o interest a certain banker. He was loaded, 
Lut when the monthly income policy was ex- 
plained, he applied for three, each for $100 per 
month in favor of his wife and daughters; 
equivalent to approximately $54,000.” 

“ ‘Hopeless’ cases.—A certain agent selected 
twelve names from an old list of prospects 
marked ‘hopless.’ He closed eight for monthly 
income policies, ranging in amount from $10 
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to $50 per month, and declared that the other 
four were no longer ‘hopeless.’ ” 

“A premium of $4500.—An agent who had 
repeatedly failed to interest a client in more 
insurance on the regular plans, in one brief 
interview secured an application for an endow- 
ment monthly income of $500 per month, an- 
nual premium $4500.” 


Rich Man Reruses to Discuss LIFE 
INSURANCE 

“‘T refuse to discuss the subject.—One of 
the largest writers known to the business was 
told of a certain rich man of sixty-four, resid- 
ing in a city of the Middle West. This man 
had four sons and four daughters, but no life 
iusurance. On his way to another point farther 
West, this agent decided to stop off and see 
him. At first he refused to see the agent, but 
this veteran was diplomatic and finally suc- 
ceeded in being admitted into the private office. 
Throwing up his hands the old gentleman said, 
‘I refuse, sir, to discuss the subject.’ ‘But,’ 
said the agent, interrupting, ‘notwithstanding. I 
represent the So-and-So life insurance com- 
pany, and have come all the way from New 
York to see you, it may surprise you when I 
say that my mission is not to discuss life insur- 
ance. I am here to assist, if you wish, in 
arranging an annuity for each of your four 
daughters, payable to them monthly for life, 
as is quite common, or, I might say, usual with 
men of family, financially situated as you are.’ 
With this the agent stopped, to let him digest 
and reflect upon this brief statement of his 
case. 

“Finally the prospective client said, rather 
brusquely, but with some sign of interest: 
‘What about this annuity business, anyway? 
What does it cost?? The agent gave him the 
figures on a large monthly income for each 
daughter. Glancing at them a moment, the old 
egentleman asked, ‘Well, what will I have to 
do now?’ It was then explained that as the 
condition of his health was a corisideration, the 
company’s examiners would call that afternoon. 
The upshot of it was, the examinations were 
made, applications signed, and all were for- 
yarded to the home office. In due time the 
policies arrived, were delivered, and a check 
for the premiums, amounting to $8353, was given 
to the agent. When everything was settled 
and the agent was about to take his leave, the 
insured said, ‘Wait a moment. I’ve been think- 
ing about this matter and confess that I am 
very much pleased with what I have done, but 
T haven’t gone far enough. I wish you would 
fix up the boys also for the same income each.’ 
This went through without a hitch and the 
agent collected another premium, in this in- 
stance, of $8650; in all $17,003.” 

Too rich to need life insurance—Only very 
recently a well-known manager in New York 
city, for one of the large local companies, 
secured a premium of $12,691 on a monthly in- 
come policy. It was a ten-year endowment, 
providing a life income of $100 per month for 
each of four children, beginning at the end of 








ten years or upon the death of the insured 
should it occur in the interim. The applicant, 
to be sure, was a man of large means, who 
advanced the familiar objection that he “did not 
need insurance.” But when the monthly in- 
come feature was explained, life insurance had 
a very different meaning. 

When men of this class retire from the activi- 
ties of life, they are not nearly so much inter- 
ested in adding to their wealth as they are in 
kolding on to what they have already accumu- 
lated, and in making suitable provision for 
their dependents, charities, or other bequests. 
life insurance provides a safe investment for 
their capital, and under this plan it also dis- 
tributes it in accordance with their wishes. 


Were Nort INTERESTED 

Cases involving both large and comparatively 
small amounts have been mentioned here to 
show that figures, formulas, statistics, compari- 
sons, or arguments are not necessary and do not 
help an agent in either case; that it is the 
simple human touch that appeals alike to all. 
The larger cases also serve to show something 
of the possibilities of the business. These ap- 
plicants for large amounts were not interested 
in life insurance as they understood it, believ- 
ing that they either did not need it at all or 
already had enough. But when an “income” 
was suggested they were very much interested, 
which all goes to once more emphasize the im- 
portance of “fitting the policy.” These are 
only a few of the hundreds of similar experi- 
ences. The Monthly Income feature has opened 
the door to a new and fertile field for the up- 
to-date life underwriter. 


Wuo SELts THE “Bic ONEs” 


In the case of the old gentleman who re- 
fused “to discuss life insurance,” why had an 
agent to come all the way from New York to 
get these premiums of over $17,000 when scores 
of local agents passed this rich man’s door 
every day? They insured his clerks and ser- 
Why had they not asked him to take 
Men of large means are the easiest 
are solicited much than 
other people. Who sells these big policies? 
Is it not the agent that goes after them and 
See what a very simple matter it was 


vants 
a policy? 
less 


to insure and 


tries ? 
to close these big cases when they were ap- 
proached in the right way with the right plan? 

These are not large transactions for rich 
men. They only seem so to us. They are 
large by comparison. So large, in fact, they 
scare us, and we lack the courage to go after 
them. The majority of agents follow the 
path of least resistance, canvassing only those 
Some life in- 
surance men earn as much as $50,000 a year. 


who are easiest to approach. 


Others representing the same companies, using 
the same rate book and soliciting in the same 
territory, earn as little as $500. Why is it 
that some agents will almost camp on the door- 
step of a poorly paid employee who can little 
afford even a small policy, and then run away 
from his employer, who can pay for any 
amount? This is not intended as a reflection 
on the business written by many hard-working 
agents, but a criticism of their methods, since 
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I wish to show them how they can get some 
of the big applications in addition to the smaller 
ones and thereby multiply their incomes. Be 
thankful for small applications, but never turn 
your back on the big ones. Recently, I hap- 
pened to be in a life office when an agent 
brought in two applications, one for $100,000 
and the other for $500. Another unusual fea- 
ture was that the larger case was issued and 
paid for while the little one for $500 was re- 
jected. 

When you feel afraid of these “big” men, it 
is because you do not allow yourself to get 
close enough to see them as they are. You 
stand away off and look at them as you would 
the sky or ocean—filled with awe. They are 
not going to run after or away from you. They 
are busy building railroads and running fac- 
tories and have not the time to entertain or 
make you feel at home. 

But they are not discourteous; they are 
simply occupied with big things; they are busy. 
Why have stage fright? They are only 
“folks,’ as Artemus Ward said. 


’ 


GETTING READY FoR BUSINESS 

Now let me tell you what to do: Get a little 
memorandum book and at the top of each page 
enter the name and age of some rich man of 
your city or territory, until you have fifty 
names in your book. Learn all you can about 
ach one of them and his family—the number 
of daughters and sons, their ages—also any- 
thing else that might have a bearing on his 
taking life insurance. Enter all this informa- 
tion under their respective names. Then take 
an evening off to go carefully over all the 
fifty pages, selecting the form of policy and 
amount best adapted to each, and make a note 
of it also. Now you have something to work 
on. 

The next step will be to make the resolu- 
tion to forget there is anybody else on earth 
except these fifty men and yourself until after 
you have called on and talked life insurance, 
the best you know how, to every one of them. 
The only further preparation is a good night’s 
sleep, your best suit of clothes and that “bath,” 
“shave” and “shine” in the morning. Screw 
your courage up to the top notch and pitch into 
these fifty men with all the tact and zeal that 
you can possibly command. 

This may take you six weeks or six months. 
That doesn’t matter. Keep your resolution and 
you can bank on it that when you finish with 
your last man you can treat yourself to a good 
vacation and be in a condition of mind to 
enjoy it. Besides, this will be the very best 
education you could receive, as it takes you 
into an atmosphere of efficiency and big trans- 
actions, the one experience you most need. It 
will wear off the stage fright and dispel the 
awe with which you have regarded these so- 
called “big men.” You have been seeing them 
through a telescope. Now you get right up 
close, and find them like other people. Have 
the courage to place yourself on a par with 
them. Nobody will do it for you. 

This is a rich country. Individual wealth 
is rapidly piling up. Millionaires are almost 
being made over night. In every community 
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there are men abundantly able to carry good 
sized policies and an agent is not “on the job” 
unless he gets after them. 


REACHING THE [‘ARMER 

“The poor farmer.” Not many years ago 
this was the cry. To-day it is the country 
gentleman; the independent, rich farmer, with 
money in the bank, and the old canceled mort. 
gage in his safe. There is a large business 
written among farmers, yet they are neglected, 
As a rule, agents in country districts work jn 
a haphazard sort of way. But little real, sys- 
tematic work has ever been done in the country, 
and after all these years of big crops and high 
prices the farming class is ready to give up 
millions for life insurance. 

Farmers are not bunched together as people 
are in cities. Being scattered and isolated, they 
The 
expense of getting the farmer’s application js 
often greater than the business will justify, | 
will outline and, to some extent, describe q 
plan that will “multiply” the income of any 
country solicitor who will follow it up. 

We will assume that you are located in the 
principal town of an agricultural county. First, 
as an experiment, select one hundred of the 
best farmers in your county to constitute a 
mailing list. Arrange the names in a little 
book for this purpose, putting only one name 
on a page, and it at the top. Opposite it put 
the date of birth (when you can get it), and 
then you will always know the age and when 
the insurable age changes. Learn all you can 
about each one on your list, making a memo- 
Above all, 


are harder to reach than city people. 


randum of this below his name. 


ascertain if his farm is mortgaged and for 
what amount. The next step is to select twelve 
short leaflets or circulars on life insurance, each 
covering a different point, and mail one of 
these together with a three- or four-line, care- 
fully worded, typewritten note on your own 
stationery, to each one of these one hundred 
men on the first of each month for one year. 
Use a different circular and letter each time. 
In your first letter at least, it is well to invite 
a reply. A careful record of replies or any- 
thing else pertaining to this experiment should 
be filed and watched. 
Whenever you close one of these cases, cross 
this name off the list, but do not substitute 


every effect closely 


another. Keep the record of the original num- 
ber by itself. Then, at the end of the year, 
you will know exactly how the prolit and loss 
account of the experiment stands. This will 
not prevent your starting other lists or groups 
at the same time. It might be well to send the 
leaflets weekly or bi-weekly instead of monthly. 
You can tell by trying. Now the success of this 
plan will depend entirely on these two things 
—the kind of printed matter you mail and the 
way you follow it up with a personal canvass. 

Let each one of the twelve or more leaflets 
tell what life insurance does for the farmer. 
See that it is full of human interest to him and 
his family; that it applies to them and _ their 
environment. Little stories of what life in- 
has for other farmers. will 
naturally interest them. They will apply it to 
themselves, to their own circumstances and 
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needs. Send them no statements, reports, 
figures OF anything else that will confuse or 
divert them from the simple, practical benefits 
of life insurance to the farmer. This is the 
point to drive home. And keep yourself, as 
well as your company, i their minds. The 
company may be located in some far-off city 
where they never expect to be. They cannot 
gee it, take it by the hand or talk to it as they 
‘as with you. They are already satisfied that 
life insurance companies are sound. The fact 
that you insure other good people in the county, 
and represent it, does more to establish their 
confidence in your company than any home 
office matter you could send them. When once 
their desire for life insurance (which is the 
main thing) has been aroused, the application 
will come as a result of your personality and 
what you tell them concerning your company ; 
as a result of their confidence in you, rather 
than on account of any printed matter concern- 
ing the company. 

Now you will find this: During the year you 
will receive a few replies. How many, nobody 
knows, but some. Do not get the impression 
that you are about to do a mail order or 
counter business, for this will not be the case. 
Applications that come without solicitation are 
rare. The object is to create a desire for life 
insurance; to impress the farmer little by little 
with what life insurance will do for him; to 
gain his confidence and prepare his mind for 
you so that when you go after the application, 
you will get it. 


Lesson IN SYSTEM 


In this way one hundred of your most sub- 
stantial farmers are being slowly but surely 
educated. Every day they are growing into 
better prospects. They read these little leaflets 
telling them about other farmers’ experiences 
with life insurance. Husband and wife read 
them together, and the subject is discussed in 
the family circle. As the dripping water wears 
away the stone, so also will these little sugges- 
tions and this quiet agitation prepare the 
farmer for you. It will be next to impossible 
for him to continually read about what life in- 
surance is doing for others, to discuss it in the 
family or for it to be continually before him 
and not insure, if you will do your part. This 
is education that counts for more than figures 
or oratory. 

It will also be a good lesson in system as 
well as in the psychology of soliciting. This is 
intelligent publicity and salesmanship of the 
highest order. Such a campaign will cost not 
to exceed eight or ten dollars a month—a mere 
You can extend it as far as you like. 
If you have other agents they can in this way 
be kept busy, and this alone will mean success. 
They will never be at a loss for good material, 
to know where to go or what to do. But never 
feel disappointed or discouraged if you fail to 
receive even one reply. Some, however, will 
answer, although this is not so much the object 
as to pave the way for the agent. 

The form of circularizing just described can 
also be applied to small towns with good re- 
sults. Care must be used in selecting the mail- 
ing list and printed matter. You can extend 


nothing. 
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your advertising campaign to good advantage 
by carrying a small “ad.” in a conspicuous 
place in your weekly county paper, which is 
very generally read by the farmers. Change 
your “ad.” each week, but let it always appear 
in the same location. This “ad.” should be 
varied, some weeks being made attractive to 
the butcher, baker, mechanic, and others, resid- 
ing in towns and villages, but always appealing 
to the farmer as well. This form of advertis- 
ing will be valuable as a supplement to the plan 
of circularizing just described. While you may 
not be able to trace any actual results directly 
to this, it is good seed sown nevertheless and 
will be worth much more than its cost. It will 
serve to keep you and your business constantly 
before all the people of the county and make 
you and your business household words. Like 
the farmer’s crops, this “grows while you sleep.” 
but you must never fail to be on hand to har- 
vest the crop. 
“Orr” Days 

An agent ought to arrange his business so 
that it will always be pushing him. It is so 
easy to settle down in a comfortable chair 
when nothing is pushing, especially if it is 
one of those “off” days, such as come to all 
of us, and quite frequently to many of us. 
But with a hundred or more good men in your 
territory talking, thinking, and reading about 
you and what you can do for them, you are 
already well introduced, and these constantly 
ripening prospects will always be pushing you 
out to harvest the applications. 

These recommendations should not cause an 
agent to dispense with his established method 
of soliciting. They may be applied in connec- 
tion with his regular plan of work. They are 
simply helpful variations to the never-failing 
endless chain and straight canvass methods. 
Never try to make use of any plan to which 
you are unable to readily adapt yourself, or 
one that is not congenial. Keep in the channel 
and atmosphere that are most natural and in 
which you will feel at home. Multiply your 
income in your present field by developing and 
adding to your own methods; by making better 
use of the insurable material that lies next 
door and across the street; by having the right 
viewpoint and by increasing your efficiency 
generally in the thousand and one little things 
that creep into your everyday work. 

[The foregoing are extracts from the book 
“Multiplying Your Income,” by William T. 
Nash, published by The Spectator Company. 
The book is an excellent one for study by in- 
dustrial life insurance agents. Copyright by 
The Spectator Company, New York.] 


Missouri State Vice-President Resigns 

St. Louts, Mo., June 5.—William FE. Russell 
has resigned as second vice-president of the 
Missouri State Life Insurance Company to go 
into business in California and he will leave 
St. Louis within the next few weeks. Russell 
was promoted from manager of the mortgage 
loan department to second vice-president in 
January, 1921, and has been in charge of the 
company’s investments. 
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METROPOLITAN NOTES 





Few Changes Listed in Past Month 





LEADERS IN THE FIELD 





Empire State Territory Has Six Out of 
Ten Leading Districts for Past Month 


But few changes occurred among the man- 
agers of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany during the month of May. Only one 
new district was created, this in the city of 
Chicago, by the division of the Lake View 
District there, the new district to be known 
as Irving Park. Clinton I. Cooper, manager 
of the Lake View district, was transferred to 
the new district, May 21, and his place in the 
Lake View district was filled by the transfer- 
ence of K. R. Dahlgren from Lansing, Mich. 
This left a vacancy to which Edwin R. 
Tausche, assistant manager, Milwaukee, Wis., 
was promoted. The manager of Flint, Mich., 
Frank J. Walsh, was transferred to the Park- 
dale, Ontario district, Canada, to succeed O. 
B. Shortly, resigned to become supervisor of 
the group life division in the Province of 
Ontario, Canada. This left a vacancy in the 
Flint district and resulted in the promotion 
of Fred R. Milner, assistant manager, Engle- 
wood, Ill., May 2I. 

In Canada there were two transfers and one 
promotion. Harry F. Lowman, manager of 
St. John, N. B., was transferred to Welland, 
Ont., May 14, succeeding W. A. Webb, re- 
signed. Spencer Gale, manager of the Yar- 
mouth, N. S., district, was transferred to fill 
the vacancy in the St. John district, and Walter 
P. Urquhart, assistant manager in the Yar- 
mouth district, was promoted to be manager 
of the same district, May 14. 

In the Middle West territory one change 
only took place. Owen O. Manley, assistant 
manager of the Clarksburg, W. Va., district, 
was promoted to be manager of Terre Haute, 
Ind., May 28, to succeed Harry Rosen, who 
resigned. 

The ten leading districts in the country at 
large, including the Pacific Coast, in average 
net gain ordinary business, per man per month, 
to and including the week of May 7, were as 
follows: Rockaway, N. Y., N. I. Grossman, 
manager; Ridgewood, N. Y., David Rudberg, 
manager; Joliet, Ill., B. D. Morton, manager; 
Delmar, Mo., Norman Schiffrin, manager; Oak 
Park, Ill., Gabriel Dunkleman, manager; Mur- 
ray Hill, N. Y., D. G. C. Sinclair, manager; 
Greenwich, N. Y., A. H. Bruenn, manager; 
Stuyvesant Heights, N. Y., H. C. Stieglitz, 
manager; New Haven, Conn., G. D. Neagle, 
manager; Melrose, N. Y., Abraham Menschel, 
manager. It will be noticed that six out of 
the ten were in the Empire State territory, all 
of them in New York and Greater New York. 

In industrial increase per week, per agent, 
for the year to and including the week of May 
21, the ten leading districts were: Manchester, 
N. H., J. G. D. LeBel, manager; Imperial 
Valley, Calif, A. H. Spencer, manager; Van 
Cortlandt, N. Y., 'C. E. Wyatt, manager; 
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Graphic Selling Charts 


By F. H. KORTRIGHT 


A POTENT AID TO AGENTS IN SELLING 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COLORED GRAPHS THAT ENABLE THE AGENT 


TO 
FIX THE PROSPECT’S ATTENTION 
INSPIRE HIS INTEREST and 
SECURE HIS APPLICATION 





Each Chart Is Accompanied by Explanatory Text 


1—The Object and Purpose of Graphic Selling Charts 
2—The Psychology of Selling by Charts 
8—Eight Practical Canvasses with Charts 
4—How to Study and Demonstrate Charts. 


GRAPHICAL DIAGRAMS GRAPHICAL DIAGRAMS 


SERIES A—GENERAL FACTS SERIES B—POLICIES 


1—An Insurable Asset 

%—Figure It Out Yourself 

8—Amount of Insurance $100 per Annum will Buy on Various Plans 
4—We All Must Die (Expectancy, etc.) 

5—Increasing Cost of Insurance Premiums at Different Ages 
6—Percentage of Deaths from Most Common Diseases 

7—Can You Afford More Insurance? 

8—Capitalized Value of Various Annual Incomes 

9—How Much Insurance Should a Man Carry? 


1—Participating 20 Year Endowment 
2—Participating 20 Payment Life 
8—Participating Ordinary Life 
4—Continuous Monthly Income 


SERIES C—CLAUSES AND OPTIONS 


10—A Comparison—Fire and Life Insurance 1—A Comparison—Ordinary, 20 Pay. and 20 Year End. 
11—I£ You Should Die 2—Premiums, Cash Sur., Paid-Up Insurance 
12—The Value of the Loan Feature 8—Settlement Privilege No. 1 
13—Growth and Strength of Old Line Companies 4—Settlement Privilege No. 2 
14—Of 100 Men, Those Incapable of Self-Support at Various Ages §5—Disability Clause—20 Pay. Participating 
15—A Few Startling Facts—You? Your Widow? 6—Extended Ins. Clause—Participating 20 Year Endowment 
16—The Varying Fortunes of 100 Average Men 7—Extended Ins. Clause—Participating 20 Payment Life 
CHARTS ARE PRINTED IN SIX COLORS AND BOUND IN FLEXIBLE LOOSE LEAF BINDER 
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INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE SECTION 
RZ, Berlin, N. H., G. J. Croteau, manager; Coney Boiled Down PRUDENTIAL ITEMS 
SSR Island, N. Y., George Gollin, manager; Bidde- Tt all the ordinary objections that are made 
ford, Me, J. C. Corriveau, manager; New- to the taking out of life insurance—for surely Changes in the Field Noted 
burgh, N. Y., L. e° Benn, mene: a oan a > candidate ri the _ house” nag 
. W. Shortelle, manager; Fordham, N. have the nerve to frame any objection to life 
nth Adams, manager; Stuyvesant Heights, insurance itself—if all the regulation objec- NEW ORDINARY eaatenial IN QUEBEC 
1 Y. H. C. Stieglitz, manager. Stuyvesant tions offered were thrown into a hypothetical aye P 
nd district has qualified during May in melting-pot and boiled down, the residuum amg nesting Ae cag won Guard 
both ordinary and industrial for rank among would simply be procrastination. ee ae ere 
the first ten in the country at large. It isn’t that people do not love their kin, The announcement of the transfer of Horace 
The ten leading agents and agents unattached that they are not willing to make reasonable LeGendre, for many years superintendent of 
‘1 ordinary placed business for the year to and proper sacrifice, or that they do not appre- the Quebec, P. Q., district, to the managership 
and including the week of May 7 were: M. ciate the value and worth of life insurance. Of the newly opened Quebec city ordinary 
K. McClain, agent, Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; R. C. The real cause in the majority of cases is that @8¢ncy will prove especially interesting to all 
McGee, agent, Uniontown, Pa.; Charles Gold- they belong to the great army of “Wait-a- connected with life insurance in Canada. 
hlum, agent, Southwark, Pa.; Joseph Free-  whiles,” “Put-it-offs” and “I’ll-see-you-laters.” Mr. LeGendre has long occupied a promi- 
man, agent, Paterson, N. J.; J. M. Doerr, As for the most oft-uttered objection, “I can’t nent place in the Canadian field, not only op- 
agent unattached, Allegheny, Pa.; J. B. Oliver, afford it,” nothing could be more ridiculous. erating the district with marked success, but 
agent unattached, Binghamton, N. Y.; Moses The man who says this is invariably the very !so securing a heavy personal production of 
Zipkin, agent, Harlem, N. Y.; Louis Benjamin, man who can’t afford to be without life insur- ordinary, easily leading his brother superin- 
agent, Providence, R. I.; Harry Bachenheim, ance. tendents in Canada in that respect. Those 
agent, Norristown, Pa.; Samuel Schwartz, There isn’t a person anywhere who is a fit Who know him best feel sure the new ageney 
agent unattached, Cleveland, O. and proper subject for life insurance that can will be developed along rational and aggressive 
In industrial gross increase for the year honestly and truly say he can not afford some _ lines. 
to and including the week of May 21, the ten insurance. If he insists that he can’t, he is Edmond Bourassa, formerly an assistant su- 
leading agents and agents unattached were: simply—well, we are too much of a gentleman  perintendent in the same district, has been 
Fred Cassavant, agent unattached, Biddeford, to continue, and, as Bill Nye would add, “and, promoted to the position just vacated by Mr. 
Me.: F. H. Potvin, agent, Manchester, N. H.; besides, the other may be a larger man than I.” LeGendre and a continuation of safe, sound 
Benjamin Silber, agent, Bristol, Pa.; M. K. —Prudential Weekly Record. and substantial progress is thereby assured. 
Murphy, agent, South Boston, Mass.; James a Agent Irving R. Smith of Kansas City 
Riordan, agent, Murray Hill, N. Y.; Israel A. J. Hill Agency Celebrates No. 1, Missouri district, has received promo- 
Kaplan, agent, Manchester, N. H.; Herman A total of $1,421,190 was piled up by the tion to the position of assistant superintendent 
Helzman, agent, Knickerbocker, N. Y.; C. M. field force of the California Agency of the in the same district. 
Wyckoff, agent unattached, Fordham, N. Y.; State Life Insurance Company of Indiana dur- Agent Otis W. Wilton in charge of a large 
Solomon Halperin, agent, Toronto Center, ing May, which was celebrated as Hill Month debit at Alton, IIl., detached from East St. 
Canada; Samuel Miller, agent, Fulton, N. Y. in honor of Arthur J. Hill, California manager. Louis, recently completed twenty years of con- 
HOW TO SELL INSURANCE A Th d d ( Hi { 
BY THE LATE WILLIAM MILLER OuSaN ail ne if S 
Formerly superintendent of agencies of a large life insurance company 
This is one of the most instructive little works for canvas- TO AGENTS OF 
sers in the life insurance field, and it has proved its worth 
by passing through nine large editions. A reprint of the INDUSTRIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMP ANIES 
eighth edition of this book has been issued by The Spectator 
Company, and its lessons are just as valuable to-day as when By 
first penned. ‘Thousands of agents throughout the country 
have learned their first steps in life insurance canvassing W. Meador 
through the medium of this book, and what it has done for 
them it villdo for others. P : 
oe major portion of this book consists of suggestions as This work, prepared by a manager of wide 
o the best methods of success in writing business; what a : : 
occasions should be sought and what aranied for a presen- activities in the industrial field, shows through 
tation of the subject of insurance; what to do and how to a series of conversational talks how an agent 
do it; in short, how to get at a man and secure his application. ‘ ‘ 
The book is written in a plain, straightforward manner, should start his canvass, keep up collections 
recruit and the veteran. : : “es 
The Eighth Edition of THE ART OF CANVASSING is industrial life insurance. 
most handsomely printed and bound in red flexible binding, : 
the size being convenient for the pocket. Price per copy, cloth bound, $1.00 
Prices: ‘ . a 
Single Copies - - - - - - $2.00 Special prices quoted on large quantities. 
25 ee (| | 
50 ee = = = = = = 85.00 
100“ 2 we = = = = 160.00 THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO OFFICE 135 WILLIAM STREET 
ts iii was SPECTATOR COMPANY IsURANCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 
E 135 WILLIAM STREET 
WBURANGE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 
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tinuous service. His introduction took place 
on April 13, 1903, in the St. Louis No. 4 dis- 
trict, later transferring to East St. Louis. Mr. 
Wilton is now a full-fledged member of Class 
D of the Prudential Old Guard. 

G. Weidenfeller, assistant superintendent of 
Passaic, N. J., district, recently completed 
thirty years of continuous service with the 
Prudential. 

The following men, former agents in their 
respective districts, have been promoted to as- 
sistant superintendents, as follows: Winifield 
S. Athey, Washington, D. C., district; Jerry 
V. Cole, Norfolk, Va., district; Frank E. 
Hood, Charleston, W. Va., district. 

Agent James F. Armiger of the Washington, 
D. C., district, is not only doing progressive 
work in industrial increase so far for 1923, 
but he enjoys the distinction of leading the 
large agency staff of Division N in ordinary 
net issue for first four months of this year. 

Recent members to be admitted to the 
Prudential Old Guard, Class D, are the follow- 
ing: S. G. Burke, assistant, Lawrence; G. A. 
Pemberton, agent, New Bedford; A. N. Pren- 
tiss, agent, Bangor. 

Agent George E. Moony, who is connected 
with our Chicago No. 6 district, is the present 
leader of Division J in ordinary net issue, and 
also ranks well up among the leaders of the 
company. 

Besides being the leader in the division in 
the ordinary branch, he is leading his district in 
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industrial net increase, which indicates that 
the year of 1923 will be his banner year. 

Agent Lawrence F. Toomey of the Phila- 
delphia No. 4 district, has the distinction of 
leading the agency force of Division D in ordi- 
nary net new business. 

Agent Louis A. Duckett of the Camden dis- 
trict recently completed thirty years of service 
and entered the ranks of Class F, P. O. G. 

Assistant Superintendents Howard B. Baker, 
Jenkintown detached assistancy, and Alvin L. 
Wynne, both of Philadelphia 11, also agent 
Albert V. Farnath of Camden, were presented 
with the locket and certificate emblematic of 
their entry into Class E, P. O. G. at recent 
staff meetings. 

For date of Monday, May 7, 1923, Raymond 
G. Parent of Dayton, Ohio, was appointed as 
special assistant superintendent to fill the va- 
cancy created by the death of Charles W. Mit- 
chell. 

John P. Riley of the same district was se- 
lected to fill the position made vacant by the 
above change. He takes up his new duties 
also on May 7. 


Conditioning Debits 
There is nothing like starting the week right, 
and the best way to do this is to start early 
Monday morning and make it the biggest col- 
lection day. If collections are postponed until 
later in the week, they interfere with canvass- 
ing days and reduce the agents’ earnings. Avoid 


Thursday 


making back calls in collectin 

each home at a fixed time aie is 7 . 
though Monday is a heavy collection day wa 
agents seldom fail to write new business on 
that day each week. The best plan is to do 
both at once, which is “killing two birds with 
one stone.” 

In calling on prospects don’t wait to be in. 
vited in. Walk right in with a smiling “good 
morning,” and ask for the P. R, B. The 
chances are you will get the money if yoy 
make a flat statement that “4o cents js due.” 
If policyholders fail to pay in advance, be Sure 
to mention before leaving that you expect ad. 
vance payments next Monday. 

Play up your claims at every home, They 
are your best business getters. The more 
prompt the claims are paid, the better will be 
your collections. Satisfied claimants make col. 
lections easier throughout the whole neighbor. 
hood, so never fail to satisfy every client, 

If your lapses are properly systematized, 
they will not accumulate and your debit will 
not be burdened with heavy arrears. Don't 
keep chronic cases on your books; lapse them 
off. This is the only way to hold real cus. 
tomers. Arrears never did draw special salary 
and never will—Western and Southern Field 
News. 

Eagle Fire Appoints Mills & Honness 

Mills & Honness have been given the New 
York Metropolitan agency of the Eagle Fire 
Company of New York. 
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Gain in interest income over last five years 
Gain in income over last five years 

Gain in admitted assets over last five years 
Gain in Insurance in force over last five years 
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The above figures are the results of the highest grade of service 
to policyholders and representatives. The latest is 


Claims Paid By Telegraph 


It is the last word in 


SERVICE 


T. F. BARRY, President, General Manager and Founder 














A Practical Hand Book for the Use of Insurance 
and Other Salesmen 


By JOHN S. TUNMORE 


The author is an expert and successful general 
agent for one of the most conservative and best 
life insurance companies and in this work pre- 


sents many 


Actual Experiences in Selling Life Insurance ' 


He, With characteristic originality of style, explains the 
REASONS FOR AND PSYCHOLOGY OF VA- 
RIOUS METHODS OF APPROACH, CLOSING, 


and General Arguments for solicitation 
A Valuable Work for the Beginner or the Veteran 


Price, (in green silk cloth binding,) $1.50 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
135 William Street 


Chicago Office 
New York 
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The Liberty Fire 
Insurance Co. 
OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Over a million in assets and 
enjoying PROSPERITY, 
CONFIDENCE, PRESTIGE 
and SUCCESS. All due to 
unselfish management; to fair- 
ness and liberality in writ- 
ing Fire, Tornado and Auto- 
mobile Insurance. 








THE LIBERTY FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 


J. C. BARDWELL, President 











“Superior Service Satisfies”’ 


SUPERIOR 
FIRE INSURANCE 
CO. 


PITTSBURGH 
Incorporated 1871 


A. H. TRIMBLE, President 


EDWARD HEER, 
Vice-President and Secretary 


J.D. C. MILLER, Secretary 


Why not make room in your 
agency for a conservatively- 
managed, medium-sized 
American Company whose in- 
demnity, treatment of agents 
and assured, will bear in- 
spection for half a century? 


Capital.......... $ 800,000 


Surplus to Policy 
Holders. . 1,514,962 


Assets........... 3,806,949 














VETOES TAX ON OUTSIDE INSURANCE 
Giovernor Smith Against Imposing Penalty 
on Shipping Business 
Arpany, N. Y., June 4. 
Senator Sheridan’s Bill amending the tax law 


Governor vetoed 


by imposing a tax of 25 per cent upon resi- 
dents of the State, and upon persons transact- 
ing business therein, insured against loss of 
property by insurers not authorized to transact 
business in this State. In his memorandum 
the Governor says, “The bill would hit very 
hard at men engaged in the shipping business 
and who are unable to get full insurance cov- 
erage in New York companies. I do not be- 
lieve that when our New York companies are 
unable to write the insurance, any penalty 
should attach to insureds for seeking protection 


to property elsewhere.” 


Underwriters’ Golf Association to Hold 
Tourney 

The Montclair Golf Club, Montclair, N. J., 
is to be the scene of the annual tournament of 
the Underwriters Golf Association on June 14 
when the customary competitions will be held 
and prizes will be awarded. Club members 
have been requested to make their own arrange- 
ments 
somes for the afternoon will be posted on the 


for the morning events but the four- 


board. 

Guests may be invited upon payment by a 
member of $5 for each such companion, the 
amount to be used toward defraying the green 
fees and to include the luncheon which has 
been planned for the contestants. 

National Liberty Divides Carolina Territory 

Due to its increased business in the Caro- 
linas, the National Liberty has appointed W. 
N. R. Smith State agent for North Carolina, 
effective June 1, with headquarters at Raleigh, 
N. C., enabling Special Agent W. A. McSwain, 
who has rendered splendid service in both 
States, to hereafter devote his entire time to 
South Carolina alone. 

Mr. Smith is a son of W. W. Smith of 
Raleigh. For the past three years he has been 
State agent for the National Union of Pitts- 
burgh. Previously, for many years, he was 
connected with the Western and British Amer- 
ica of Toronto in a similar capacity. He is 
particularly well known to the insurance fra- 
ternity and thoroughly posted on local condi- 
tions in the “Old North State.” 


Indiana Commissioner Rules on 
Cancellations 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., June 5.—Thomas S. 
McMurray, State Insurance Commissioner, has 
announced an important ruling on an inquiry 
as to the cancellation of farm policies subse- 
quent to the past due date of a note given in 
part payment of the premium. The question 
Taylor of New 


was raised by George C. 


Harmony, Ind. 

“It is my opinion,” said Mr. McMurray, 
“that the question here raised is entirely that 
of contract. From this you will observe that 
the policy is merely suspended and inopera- 
tive for the time such obligation remains un- 
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paid, such suspension being caused by the neg- 
lect of the assured under such policy, to carry 
out his part of the contract, this action auto- 
matically destroying any and all rights that 
he may have by reason of the contract, for 
the period over which said obligation is un- 
paid.” 

After citing a decision of the Supreme Court 
in support of his position, Mr. McMurray said: 

“In view of these facts, it is my opinion that 
this policy can not be canceled by the assured 
until his past due obligations are paid and 
then the earned premium should be collected 
by the company, up to the date of cancellation.” 
Prepare to Make State Rating Law Ef- 

fective in Texas 

Austin, Trx., June 

Insurance 


5.—Members of the 
Commission have ad- 
L. Chapman re- 


State I'ire 
dressed a communication to J. 
questing him to call a meeting of the commis- 
sion to take steps and make plans for taking 
over the rate making of the workmen's com- 
pensation insurance, and discussing plans for 
carrying out the provisions of the law passed 
during the regular session of the Thirty-eighth 
The members of the commission 
are: G. N. Holten, secretary, and G. W. 
Tilley, State fire marshal. J. L. Chapman is 
a member ex-officio. It is contemplated by the 
State fire insurance commission that as soon 
as the law becomes effective, on June 13, or 
as soon thereafter as practicable, the whole 
commission will compile data and information 
available for making the law 


Legislature. 


such as are 


effective. 


J. C. Griffiths Succeeds C. J. Holman 

Whitney Palache, United States manager of 
the Commercial Union group, has announced 
the appointment of J. C. Griffiths as Pacific 
Coast manager for the companies. Formerly 
assistant manager of the Western department 
at Chicago, Mr. Griffiths takes the place of 
C. J. Holman, who is retiring after fifty years 
of active interest in the affairs of the Commer- 
cial Union, 

Mr. Griffiths comes to his new duties with 
a record of more than twenty years in the in- 
surance business, his connection dating from 
1893, when he was a special agent for Weed 
& Kennedy, having eight States as his terri- 
tory. Joining the Commercial Union in 1gor, 
he covered the States of Illinois and Missouri 
until 1914, when he was placed in the West- 
ern department in Chicago with the title of 
underwriting supervisor. In 1918 he was made 
agency superintendent, was advanced to the 
post of general agent in 1921 and last year 
was made assistant manager, from which duties 
he goes to the Pacific Coast. 


Move to New Offices 

Many insurance companies located in New 
York city have recently been moving uptown 
in the metropolis with a view to acquiring 
larger space for their offices. The latest 
organizations to follow suit are the United 
States branches of the Albany Insurance Com- 
pany and the Atlas Assurance Company, who 
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OUR SLOGAN— 


“The Great Fire Insurance 
Company of the World” 


Chosen many years ago from hun- 
dreds of suggestions, our slogan could 
not be re-phrased today to express more 
happily the scope and ideals of this 
company. 


Great in the extent of its operations, 
great in its resources and great in the 
determination to stick to the simple 
principle of good faith in all transac- 
tions, we offer to the Insured absolute 
indemnity in every form of cover, and 
to the Agent a prestige which serves as a 
solid foundation for the upbuild of his 
own business. 


HE iVERPO OK. 
wo | ONDON 
” GLOBE. 


Insuramce Co.rx. 





Executive Offices: 
1 Pershing Square, Park Avenue at 42nd Street, N. Y. 














“WHAT YOU ARE 
GOING TO SELL” 


This booklet written by W. R. Letcher 
STARTS THE NEW AGENT RIGHT 
AND 


SAVES THE GENERAL AGENT’S TIME AND 
ENERGY 
It presents in clear, understandable language 


JUST THE INFORMATION THE NEW AGENT NEEDS 
and prepares him for 


FIELD WORK AND MORE ADVANCED STUDY 


PRICES: 
Sample copy 50 cents 
RP Scomies:....- 066005 $5.00 100 Copies...... $25.00 
Oe Oe. es 9.00 500 Copies...... 100.00 
BO CoOIIOS... .. 2.0205 15.00 1000 Copies...... 175.00 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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ACTUARY WANTED 


Progressive western life company has opening for 
resident actuary. Company’s success based upon 
introduction of new plans and services. Applicants 
must be men of progressive tendencies, capable 
of developing new ideas along safe lines. 


Apply Box 30 care of THE SPECTATOR 





THE MUTUAL LIFE OF ILLINOIS 
HOME OFFICE: 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 





An “Old Line’’ Legal Reserve Company 
issuing all the standard forms 
of policies. 


Good territory in Illinois still open. Will 
be pleased to hear from anyone interested 

















THE COLONIAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


welcomes men with a good past who 
seek a better future 


Ideal contracts in a square-deal company 


E. J. HEPPENHEIMER, President 
GEO. T. SMITH, Vice-President DUNBAR JOHNSTON, Secretary 
CHAS. F. NETTLESHIP, 2nd Vice-Pres. S. R. DROWN, Supervisor of Agencies 
HOME OFFICE, JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
) 0 contracts for men of goed reputation. 
“THE COMPANY OF CO-OPERATION” 


THE DES MOINES LIFE & ANNUITY CO. 


A. L. HART, Ageney Manager 








WE WANT AGENTS 


te push eur five-point-nine policies. 
Excellent lowa territery and liberal 


Home Office—Register Tribune Bldg.—Des Moines, lowa 











GENERAL CASUALTY 
and SURETY INSURANCE 


Workmen’s Compensation, Automobile 
Health, Accident, Plate Glass, Res- 


idence, Burglary, etc. 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds. 


GENERAL CASUALTY & SURETY C0. 


ELMER H. DEARTH, President 
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606 Woodward Ave., Cor. Congress Detroit, Mich. 
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vecently left their offices at 100 William street, 
and are now located at 55 Fifth avenue. They 
occupy the fifteenth floor of the building, which 
glso houses the Sun Indemnity, Patriotic and 
Sun of London. That locality is rapidly be- 
coming the center of a large collection of home 
oflces, as the Ocean, the Commercial Union 
eroup and the Columbia Casualty are all in 
the neighborhood, their home being 114 Fifth 
avenue. 

The reason for the move of the Albany and 
the Atlas was lack of sufficient space in their 
old quarters and, having the opportunity to 
lease their William street space to the A£tna 
afiliated companies, they decided to move up- 
town, where commodious accommodations could 


be had. 





Indiana Fire Marshal’s Office Active 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., June 5.—The vigorous 
campaign that is being waged against arson 
by the Indiana State fire marshal’s office has 
resulted in thirty-seven arrests in the last 
seven months, figures made public by Newman 
T. Miller, State fire marshal, show. Out of 
the thirty-seven arrests on arson charges the 
State fire marshal has obtained thirty-six con- 
fessions. Since last October the marshal’s 
staff has made 238 investigatiors of fires of 
suspicious or uncertain origin. 

Chester A. Davis, the legal representative 
of the fire marshal’s office, is now proceeding 
with forty-eight cases in the criminal courts 
of the State, under the statutes covering arson 
crimes. Thirty-three convictions and three 
acquittals are shown on the records in arson 
cases completed since the end of the last fiscal 
year, September 30. 

The record of the Indiana fire marshal in 
combating arson cases has attracted widespread 
attention and Mr. Miller was recently asked 
to describe his methods of investigation and 
prosecution at a series of meetings of fire 
protection organizations in Chicago. 


First Fire Chart 

“The Fire Insurance Pocket Index, 1923,” 
is the first chart to issue from the press, by 
The Spectator Company, New York: 105 
pages, with ten years’ company statistics, with 
totals and ratios, for over 300 fire companies, 
and tabulations for many others. Also classi- 
fication of premiums and losses and underwrit- 
ing exhibit for 1922; lists Lloyd’s and recip- 
rocals, and underwriters’ agencies not other- 
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Losses paid since organization over 56 millions 


WINDSTORM —TORNADO 
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“(John Hancock made the signature famous 
Irs by signing the DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 

NOY, 

i) The Signature has been made 

‘ Household W CLT a 
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él Chartered in 1862, in SIXTY-ONE YEARS it has grown to be the 

i) LARGEST FIDUCIARY INSTITUTION IN NEW ENGLAND 
ne An Endowment or Income-for-Life Policy is the Policyholder’s 

oN DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 





wise listed, as Arizona, California, California- 
Hawaiian, Commercial of Salt Lake, Commer- 
cial of San Francisco, Firemans Fund, Home 
Fire and Marine, Liberty, Mercantile, New 
York-California, New Zealand, Occidental, 
Pacific, Union Trust, Vulcan, with homes in 
the Pacific West. Price 75 cents—The Coast 
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OLD DOMINION FIRE ORGANIZED 


Richmond Men Raise $100,000 Capital for 
New Company 

RICHMOND, VA., June 5.—A group of busi- 
ness men in Roanoke, Va., have organized the 
Old Dominion Fire Insurance Company, with 
an authorized capital of $500,000. Of this 
amount $100,000 has been paid in, together 
with $50,000 surplus, and the company is now 
ready to begin writing business. The charter 
will permit it to write a number of lines, in- 
cluding fire, windstorm, hail and automobile 
property damage. 

Officers are: President, H. L. Lawson; man- 
ager and_ secretary-treasurer, C. M. OD. 
Showalter; attorney, English Showalter. Di- 
rectors are: R. H. Angell, W. W. Boxley, S. 
D. Ferguson, E. M. Funkhouser, H. L. Law- 
son, J. H. Parrott, S. S. Proffitt, C. M. D. 
Showalter. Several of these men are connected 
with the Shenandoah Life of Roanoke. 


Divides New Jersey Field 
On account of its rapidly increasing volume 
of fire and allied business in the State of New 
Jersey, the Automobile Insurance Company of 
Hartford has deemed it advisable to transfer 
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the field supervision of agents located in the 
counties of Burlington, Gloucester, Atlantic, 
Salem, Cumberland and Cape May to the terri- 
tory of Special Agent Harry C. Wagstaff, 
with headquarters in their Philadelphia branch 
office, 407 Walnut street, thereby relieving the 
Northern New Jersey field. 


INSURANCE ADVERTISING MEN MEET 
Group Session Held in Connection with 
Convention of Associated Advertising 
Clubs 
Insurance advertising men from all branches 
of the business gathered at Atlantic City re- 
cently to discuss certain phases of the business 
peculiar to them. The meeting is an offshoot 
of the convention being held there of the Asso- 

ciated Advertising Clubs of the World. 

The following subjects were discussed at the 
meeting: Effective and Economical Distribu- 
tion of Booklets, Folders and Other Publicity 
Material, Efficient Use of Advertising Special- 
ties, Adaptation of Film Advertising to Insur- 
ance, Reducing Selling Costs with National Ad- 
vertising, Sales Co-operation with Direct Mail 
Advertising. 


Glens Falls Places Special Agent in Buffalo 

John J. Beattie has been appointed specia) 
agent in Buffalo by the Glens Falls Insurance 
Company, Glens Falls, New York. The com- 
pany decided to place a special in that city in 
order to serve better the agents of Western 
New York. 
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UNITED STATES Banci 


110 William Street, New York 
Horatio N. Kelsey, Manager 














North British «« Mercantile 
Insurance Company 


LIMITED 
109 YEARS OLD 


Fire, Tornado, Automobile, Sprinkler 
Leakage, War Risk, Explosion 
and Kindred Lines 


SECURITY—Resources ample for all obligations 
SERVICE—Expert advice on insurance problems 





CECIL F. SHALLCROSS, UNITED STATES MANAGER, 
76 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 








SOUND, SOLID AND SUCCESSFUL 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
FIRE 
INSURANCE CO 


a a a. N. HS 





FIFTY-THIRD 
PROGRESSIVE ANNUAL STATEMENT 
January 1.1925 





CASH CAPITAL $ 2,000,000.00 
ASSETS 11,294,752 .93 
LIABILITIES.Except Capital 5,8596.561 .84 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 5.398.190 .69 






































FIRE AUTOMOBILE MARINE 


mut HAMPTON ROADS 


FIRE 4” MARINE 
Insurance Company 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 


Address Home Office Fer Agency Connection 


HENRY G. BARBEE 
President 


JAMES A. BLAINEY 
Vice-Pres_ and Gen. Mgr. 


HAROLD KNOx 
Secretary 











NOW READY 
Greater New York Field Annual 
and 


Insurance Directory 


é VONTAINING a complete list of licensed agents 

and company brokers; giving name, address, com- 
panies represented, etc., in Greater New York (Boroughs 
of Manhattan, Brooklyn and Bronx; Counties of Nassau, 
Putnam, Queens, Richmdénd, Rockland, Suffolk and 
Westchester), 


New York is the Insurance Metropolis of the United States, 
if not the world, and a directory of its interests—Com- 
panies, Agents and Brokers (the latter licensed for in- 
dividual companies) is of first importance everywhere. 





No company executive, general agent, or local agent, 
wherever located, should be without a copy. 


THE INSURANCE FIELD CO. 
Incorporated 
P. 0. Box 617, Louisville, Ky. 
Send me a copy of the GREATER NEW YORK FIELD 


ANNUAL AND INSURANCE DIRECTORY. Enclosed find check 
for $5.00 to cover cost. 
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yISSOURI RATE HEARING 


Notable Array of Counsel at Opening 
, in Chicago 





VAST NUMBER OF WITNESSES 





Indication of Long-Drawn-Out Affair Seen 
in Proposal to Introduce Two Witnesses 
From Each of 160 Companies 

Cuicaco, ILL., June 4.—Amid a_ notable 
array of counsel hearing was begun here to-day 
of the suit brought by the 160 stock fire insur- 
ance companies doing business in Missouri 
which are contesting the 10 per cent rate reduc- 
tion order of Insurance Commissioner Ben. C. 
Hyde. John I. Williamson, former Missouri 
judge, is the referee in the case. 

The first hearing was taken up largely with 
matters pertaining to the testimony and evi- 
dence which the companies and the Commis- 
sioner will present to uphold their contentions. 
Appearing as counsel for the companies are: 
William S. Hogsett, attorney of Kansas City 
and R. J. Falonie of Bates, Hicks & Falonie, 
Chicago attorneys. Supporting Insurance Com- 
missioner Ben C. Hyde, who was present at the 
hearing, are: J. T. Barker, ‘Kansas City, 
former attorney-general of Missouri and Floyd 
F. Jacobs, attorney, also of Kansas City. Judge 
Ashley Cockrell of Little Rock, Ark. who 
handled the recent Arkansas fire insurance rate 
case, was an interested spectator. There were 
also several actuaries and company representa- 
tives present. 

Considerable progress was made at the hear- 
ing and, to the apparent satisfaction of Referee 
Williamson, both sides completed their pre- 
liminary remarks on what they propose to 
prove. These hearings are expected to con- 
sume the better part of six months, as the 
attorneys for the companies state they pro- 
pose to introduce at least two witnesses from 
each of the plaintiff companies to substantiate 
in detail the figures to be presented as to the 
premium income, losses and expenses incurred 
in the State of Missouri during the five-year 
period, 1917-1921. 

In opening the argument R. J. Falonie, for 
the companies, attacked the position of Com- 
missioner Hyde in his rate reduction order as 
untenable, in that he has presumed to charge 
that the companies are making too great profits, 
including profits on investments, and without 
statutory power, implied or otherwise, has 
ordered rates reduced. 

Mr. Falonie laid special stress on the con- 
tention that the only positive and proper method 
to arrive at the real experience of the com- 
panies in Missouri during the period in ques- 
tion is through consideration of the earned pre- 
miums, incurred losses and incurred expenses, 
and he added it is the intention of the com- 
panies to adhere to this method, by introducing 
statistical experience reports which have been 
prepared to be verified by testimony of com- 
pany accountants, which will bear directly on 
these three items. 

The corporate profits of the companies, 
through investments, he declared, is a matter 
far removed from the underwriting activities 


and in no manner affects the rates charged, and 
the Commissioner cannot logically or legally 
introduce such profits as a factor when pro- 
mulgating a rate reduction order. 

Mr. Falonie proceeded to point out to the 
referee numerous defects which, he alleges, the 
order of Commissioner Hyde contains, orle of 
which was the fact that he fails to give the 
companies credit for the conflagration liability 
both within and without the State of Missouri. 
This conflagration credit, it was declared, 
should be 3 per cent for fire insurancé and 10 
per cent for hail and tornado. 

Attorney Jacobs, for the Insurance Commis- 
sioner, followed Mr. Falonie in entering argu- 
ment, and he was supported by J. T. Barker. 
The general line of argument of these men 
tended to show that the Commissioner is 
entirely within his rights in ordering a reduc- 
tion in rates, and insisting that the companies 
shall follow his method of ascertaining profits 
and losses. He declares that the only way to 
arrive at the profits of the companies is to con- 
sider premiums received, actual losses paid and 
expenses actually paid. He contends that the 
actual paid losses never approximate the claimed 
losses. The Commissioner objects to using in- 
curred losses to determine rates. The alleged 
practice of the companies of doing business on 
credit was condemned by Attorney Jacobs. He 
also declared that the Commissioner holds to 
the point that in the handling of unearned pre- 
mium reserves the companies have no right to 
invest them in industrial stocks, and in event 
of loss, charge that loss to the policyholders in 
the form of higher rates. 

In a rebuttal on these remarks, Mr. Falonie 
for the companies offered a line of reasoning 
which tended to show them not to be sustained 
by actual experience. 

Tuesday, the record of the preceding day’s 
hearing was gone over and counsel determined 
the general line of procedure to be followed in 
offering concrete evidence to support their con- 
tentions. Referee Williamson has shown a 
decided understanding of the situation being dis- 
cussed and has shown a tendency to be fair 
in all his decisions. 

Missouri appears to offer a fertile field for 
contention as it has been the battleground for 
perhaps more rate suits than any other State 


except Mississippi. 


Phoenix of London’s Brokerage Offices 

Activity in the opening of brokerage binding 
offices has been evident of late on the part of 
the Phoenix of London, Imperial, Columbia and 
United Firemens, who have established such 
connections in Boston at 44 Kilby street, in 
Philadelphia at 430 Walnut street and in the 
Insurance Exchange, Chicago. 

State Agent Felix F. Porter will have charge 
of the Boston office, with the help of State 
Agent Harold F. Sill and Engineer Bertram A. 
Roland Horton will have control of 
binding brokerage business in Chicago and 
State Agent Charles D. Hubbard and Special 
Agent James G. Hardie will head the Phila- 
delphia connection. All of the new offices will 
bind risks throughout the United States. 
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SCORE BIG VICTORY IN MISSISSIPPI 


All Impounded Funds Will Be Released 
Under Order of Supreme Court 

The fire insurance companies being prose- 
cuted for alleged violation of the anti-trust 
laws won an important victory in the Supreme 
Court to-day when that tribunal sustained 
Chancellor Stricker in dismissing the receiver- 
ship for impounded funds. 

Chancellor Stricker had held that continu- 
ance of the receivership was an unnecessary ex- 
pense in view of the fact that the companies 
have given bond covering their appeal to the 
United States Supreme Court, and the im- 
pounded funds should be released. 

State Revenue Agent Stokes V. Robertson 
appealed from this decision, which is now 
affirmed by the Supreme Court. 

The attorneys for the revenue agent an- 
nounce that they will file a suggestion of error. 





Death of Arthur K. Simpson 


Boston insurance circles last Sunday learned 
with regret of the death of Arthur K. Simp- 
son, who died at his home after a brief illness 
which, in its first stages, did not appear serious. 
As former manager of the Eastern department 
of the Firemans Fund and the Home Fire and 
Marine, Mr. Simpson became one of the most 
prominent figures at insurance gatherings in 
the Bay State. He served the two aforemen- 
tioned companies for a period of nearly forty- 
five years, having gone to Boston as special 
agent in 1877 after being connected with the 
Citizens and the Allemannia of Pittburgh. 

He became assistant manager of the Eastern 
department of the Firemans Fund and _ the 
Home Fire and Marine in 1893, and when Mr. 
Kellogg, then manager, died, Mr. Simpson suc- 
ceeded him as head of the department. Although 
Mr. Simpson had retired from active business 
prior to his demise he had maintained offices in 
the organization and kept his interest in the 
affairs of the company. An enthusiastic sports- 
man, he was identified with the Boston Athletic 
Club and the Corinthian Yacht Club and was 
known and respected by all. At one time he 
was vice-president of the New England Insur- 
ance Exchange, and the funeral, which took 
place yesterday at Emanuel Church, Boston, 
was attended by many of the members of that 
organization. 


Old Dominion Fire Starts 

The Old Dominion Fire of Roanoke, Va., 
recently began business with $100,000 capital 
and $100,000 paid in surplus. It writes fire 
and automobile theft insurance in Virginia 
only, and its officers are: President H. L. 
Lawson; vice-presidents, R. H. Angell and S. 
D. Ferguson; secretary and treasurer, C. D. 
\M. Showalter. 


J. Walter Searing Dead 
J. Walter Searing, a well-known insurance 
agent of Morristown, N. J., died during the 
past week. 
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HERE IT Ist! 





NOW READY 


THE HANDY GUIDE 


Premium Rates, Applications and Policies 


For Over Three Decades 
THE STANDARD REFERENCE WORK 


FEATURES IN 1922 


Modified Preliminary Term Reserve Tables 
Illinois Standard 


PREMIUM RATES 


for Ordinary, Limited Payment, Endowment and Term 
Policies 


SURRENDER VALUES 


for all ages and a series of years; 
Loan, Cash, Paid-up and Extended Insurance Values 


LEADING POLICY CONTRACTS 
Complete Without Eliminations 
Warranties and Agreements in Applications 


DISABILITY AND DOUBLE INDEMNITY 


Clauses Presented Verbatim 


MAXIMUM AMOUNTS WRITTEN 


on a Single Life 


RESERVE, MORTALITY AND MONETARY 
TABLES 


COMPLETE, ACCURATE, CONVENIENT 


PRICES 
FLEXIBLE BINDING, for Pocket Use........... $4.00 
WITH THUMB INDEX (for 30 Cos.)......-..... 4.35 
THREE SUPPLEMENTS, Extra... ......0sccccese 1.00 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 











Tero, 


JOSEPH FROGGATT & CO, 


Insurance Accountants and 
Auditors 
Consulting Actuaries 
HOME OFFICE: 


25 CHURCH STREET 
NEW YORK 





NEWARK CHICAGO 
Globe Building {nsurance Exchange Building 
PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
331 Walnut St. Insurance Exchange Building 
BOSTON 


Winthrop Building 





BRANCH OFFICE AUDITS 





One of our clients referring to our 
audits of the Company’s Branch 
Offices writes as follows: 


“Tt is obvious that a concern 
specializing in work of this char- 
acter is able to render a service of 
distinct value to its particular 
class of clients. This is especial- 
ly true in the case of branch office 
audits in which the service is not 
merely so much a seeking out or 
preventing possible defalcations 
or irregularities, as a certification 
and reconciliation of facts and 
conditions, in which a thorough 
knowledge of the intricacies of 
insurance accounting is essential. 


We consider our interests in this 
regard well served by your or- 
ganization.” 

FJOSEPH FROGGATT 


President 
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On the Early History of Insurance 


By Dr. Frepertck L. 


it would make a most interesting collection 
of useful information if some one were to 
bring together the widely scattered references 
to early policies of insurance. There is un- 
questionably much useful material to be derived 
from original Italian sources and the works 
of German writers which have not been trans- 
fated. A most valuable contribution to the 
early history of insurance is published in 
Llovds’ Calendar for 1922, containing a copy 
of what is claimed to be the oldest existing 
marine insurance policy, dated 1656 or (1657 
new style). This is an insurance for the sum 
af £400 on goods to be laden in the London 
ship Three Brothers, capital loss for voyage 
from Macassar to London. The rate was £5 
per cent, and the subscribers were four in 
number, each taking The text of the 
policy is given in full with extended historical 


€ 100. 


notes on other insurance policies, the state- 
ment being made that “before the discovery of 
the present text it was believed that a policy 
preserved at Lloyd’s and dated January 20, 
1680 (1681 new style) was the oldest marine 
policy extant. 

Mention is also made of the fact that while 
there is a policy in the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford dated 1630 this document contains no 
names of assurers or amounts of insured, and 
is presumably a transcript of a portion of an 
original policy. This conclusion seems to ap- 
ply to a number of other documents which are 
frequently referred to in the history of in- 
urance, 


Thus for Gow’'s “Handhook 


illustration in 
on Marine Insurance” mention is made of two 
policies dated 
These contracts were originally reprinted in the 
“Select Pleas in the Court of Admiralty,” 
edited for the Selden Society. But it is said 
that “as the result of an examination made by 
a member of the staff of Lloyd’s list, we are 
convinced that neither of the documents is an 
30th are in excellent condition, 


respectively 1555 and 1557. 


original policy. 
and show no sign of the wear and tear natural 
to an instrument passed from hand to hand 
for signature—the of the 1555 
policy were twenty-two in number and that of 


underwriters 


1557 was subscribed by eleven names—and in 
each case the entire document, including the 
names of the subscribers, is in one handwriting, 
conclusive proof that these are copies and not 
actual policies of insurance.” 

It is material of this kind which is indis- 
pensable to the more critical study of insur- 
ance development, and it is sincerely to be 
hoped that some time in the future a course of 
insurance education will concern itself seriously 
with research in this direction. 

Insurance history is one of the most neg- 
lected phases of insurance education. Yet the 
romance of commerce from ancient and mod- 
ern times docs not present a single chapter of 
interest and practical value 
than the growth and development of insurance 
their 


more ahsorbine 


Institutions from primitive origins to 





HorrFMAN 


present-day stupendous magnitude and value. 
The history of insurance has unfortunately 
never been made the subject of adequate re- 
search, and at best it is available only in frag- 
mentary form. However far back policy con- 
tracts may be traced by definite dates there is 
always abundant evidence that earlier insurance 
practices prevailed on a large scale, or as said 
in the stately phrase in the act establishing a 
Court of Assurance of 1601, since “time out of 
mind.” 

In reading portions of the monumental work 
on the “Venetian Republic,” by William Carews 
llazlitt, published originally in 1858, I came 
across a reference to insurance to which, as 
far as | know, previous attention has not been 
drawn. The reference reads in its entirety as 
follows: 

“The principle of marine insurance or under- 
was in full force at Venice in 1564, 
vessel and cargo, the property of 
Domenigo Duodo, Brothers & Co., and loading 
at Constantinople for Venice, was underwritten 
3embo and Gacomo Ragazoni on 
fifteen, for 2000 
150 ducats. The 


writing 


when a 


hy Lorenzo 
behalf of a 
ducats, the premium being 
ship was lost, and the insurers received a bill 
for 1910 ducats, drawn in favor of Duodo & 
Co., on the banks of Pisani and Correr. (Cal. 
of State Papers (Venetian series), 11, x1ix). 
It is characteristic enough that the policy of 
insurance of those days commenced with Laus 
Iddio la salvi! A 
1588, in which 100 
hags of currants, consigned from Venice to 
[.eondon and insured at 15 per cent, were dam- 
aged by the leakage of wines. The consignee 
declined to accept them, and the matter was 
referred to the arbitration of two grocers, 
John Hyde (probably the father of the brothers 
Ilvde, members of the Grocers’ Gild, whose 


syndicate of 


Deo and concluded with 
curious case occurred in 


younger brother Edward became Earl of 
Clarenden (1608-74) and Richard Aldworth 


(the rich Bristol sugar baker, whose house is 
still partly preserved both internally and ex- 
ternally, and whose fine monument is in the 
adjacent church of St. Peter) who rated the 
loss on each bag at 4o shillings. This award 
was upheld by Lord Chancellor Hatton, and 
enrolled as a statute for future guidance and 
eovernment. Various classes of disputes 
naturally arose from time to time between 
Venetian shipowners or with other countries. 
In 1592, Edward Glemham, an English adven- 
turer and privateer, seized in the Mediterra- 
nean a Venetian vessel freighted with sugar 
and other goods, and was adjudged to give a 
bond for twice their value, as security for the 
payment within two months of the just value 
of such property as belonged to Venetians or 
others, not subjects of the King of Spain.” 
Out of such fragments a true history of in- 
surance must he developed on the basis of im- 
partial research which as yet has hardly made 
more than a feeble beginning. Italian sources 
particularly are most likely to yield results of 
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the greatest value. Under the early llorentine 
laws and ordinances notaries were required to 
witness insurance contracts to secure their en- 
forcement in courts of law. Much of this 
material remains as yet a sealed book. Uni- 
specializing in insurance education 
might properly encourage historical studies in 
this direction. 


versities 


Annuaire des Societes D’Assurances 


The standard insurance year book ot France 
has been received by The Spectator Company 
from the printers in Paris. The full title of 
the voluminous 1923 edition is the “Annuaire 
des Sociétés D’Assurances Opérant en France 
et des Compagnes Etrangéres.” Much en- 
larged, the book is divided into five sections 
which take up the various phases of the insur- 
ance business in France as well as the foreign 
companies represented therein. 

The first section is devoted to recent insur- 
ance legislation in France. The second sec- 
tion gives an alphabetical list of the French 
insurance and reinsurance companies, together 
with their financial standings and the amount 
of business done in their various branches, 
and also gives a resumé of the operation of 
foreign companies in France. The third divi- 
sion of the manual takes up the foreign com- 
panies and their principal officers and furnishes 
a brief history of each organization. The 
fourth section deals with agency associations, 
principal patrons of insurance, and company 
represeztatives. In the fifth and last section 
is givea a list of insurance company directors, 
actuaries, referees appointed during the year 
and a table of contents. The volume contains 
1.200 pages and is the most complete collection 
of its kind that is published in France. It is 
released through the Bureaux de “La Semaine” 
and orders therefor will be filled by The 
Spectator Company. 


The Insurance Shareholder’s Guide 

Printed and published by the Policyholder 
Journal Company, Ltd., England; thé 1922-23 
edition of “The Insurance Shareholder’s Guide” 
has just come to hand. The book is an ex- 
haustive study of the insurance companies now 
operating in the British Isles and is a com- 
pilation of their results in fire, marine, life 
and accident underwriting over a long period 
of years. 

One of the features of this informative vol- 
ume is a list of leading insurance company 
shares, together with the prices as of Decem- 
ber 27, 1922, their dividend percentage per 
year and their highest and lowest values for 
1921. The aggregate premiums, losses, ex«- 
penses and surplus of fire insurance in British 
offices are given for the period from 1899 to 
1921, together with reserve funds, paid-up cap- 
ital and percentage to premiums. Employer’s 
liability, livestock, church property and excess 
insurance lines are also stated, with the results 
thereof from 1916 to 1922. An account of 
insurance transfers and failures is contained 
in the volume and a list of names of insurance 
companies which have been struck off the reg- 
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RITISH AMERICA ASSURANCE CO. 


TORONTO, CANADA 
INCORPORATED 1888 


FIRE, EXPLOSION, RIOTS, CIVIL COMMOTIONS 
AND STRIKES 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
January 1, 1923 


oa eae kisi ee aid he ae . $2,302,90 
hi irae a At al Gna he wha wei 1,491,14 
EEE AOE OEE PPLE PET TTT $811,762 


W. B. MEIKLE, President and General Manager. 








NORTHERN INSURANCE Co. 


OF NEW YORK 
WILLARD S. BROWN & CO., General Managers 
1 Liberty Street, New York 


GUSTAVUS B. HOLT, Special Agt. 


JOSEPH W. BECK, Special Agent 
72 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


56 Richton 4ve.. Detroit, Mich. 


FRANK 4G. 
Special Agent 


DELA 
726 Racine Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
{ 
| 


W. £. RAY, Special Agent 
Terre Haute, In 


HUNT, 


C. C. CRANDALL, Special Agent ERIK LINDSKOG Special Agent 
Cambridge Springs, Penn. 7 W. Lake St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
RICHARD W. WETZEL 
1526 Bryden Road, Columbus, Ohio 














UNION HISPANO AMERICANA 


FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
31 SOUTH WILLIAM STREET 


New York 


MARINE INSURANCE AND REINSURANCE 


FIRE REINSURANCE 


TELEPHONE BROAD 4478 





reneral ccident 


FIRE AND LIFE 


Ay 
i pASSURANCE CORPORATION, Lta. 


a CK RICHA2DSON, United States Manager 


GENERAL BUILDING - 47 & WALNUT STS 
PHILADELPHIA 




















ACTUAL MARKET VALUES USED FOR ALL SECURITIES 
Organized 1855 January 1, 1923 


FIREMEN'S INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEWARK 


Cash Capital, . $2,250,000.00 
Net Surplus, . . -  4,436,386.20 
Surplus to Policyholders, 6,686,386.20 
Total Assets, 15,690,687.21 





EASTERN DEPARTMENT 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
— KAY, Vice-Pres. & Treas. 
- ee a Secretary 

NEWARK, N. J. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
NEAL BASSETT, Pres. & Mer. 
WELLS T. BASSETT Sec’y & 

sst. Manager 
CHICAGO, TLL. 














EVERY INSURANCE MAN | 


Who travels as Solicitor, Auditor, 
Inspector or Adjuster is 


ELIGIBLE 
TO THE 


lowa State Traveling Men’s Association 


“Oidest and Best’”’ 








Accident Insurance at Cost 
Never Exceeded $9.00 per year 
Weekly Indemnity $25.00 
Death Benefit $5,000—$10,000 


Insurance to November 1, 1923, for $2.00 
Write tor Application Blank 
H. E. REX, Sec’y=Treas. DES MOINES, IOWA 




















Great American 
Fusurance Company 


ver Tork 


Choose Choose 
Your INCORPORATED - 1872 Your 
Company Company 


oe JANUARY 1.1923 
PITAL. 


$12,50 0.00 


ESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


19.816 417.87 


NET SURPLUS 


13.017,077.35 
45,333,495.22 


LOSSES PAID POLICYHOLDERS 


$143,654,333.86 


AFTER LIBERALLY PROVIDING FOR ALL RESERVES THE 
SURPLUS FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDERS IS 


$25,517,077.35 


Home Office, One Liberty Street 
New York City 


Pacific Department 
GEORGE H. TYSON, Gen’! Agent 
21C Sansome Street 
San Francisco, California 

Marine Department 
WM. H.McGEE & CO., Gen’l Agts. 
15 William Street, New York City 


Western Department 
WALTER H. SAGE, Gen’I Mer, 
W. L. LERCH, Manager 
76 West Monrce St., Chicago, Ill. 
Beston Office 
ROGERS & HOWES, Managers 
4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 
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ister is appended. The publishers themselves 
say of this book: “A careful study of the 
particulars contained in these pages will show 
an investor the position of each company and 


the likelihood of the present dividend being 
maintained or increased.” 


“The Insurance Shareholder’s Guide” 
tains an eight-page index and 478 reading pages. 
Well bound in blue cloth with gold lettering, 
25 per copy and orders will be 


con- 


the price is $4. 
filled by The Spectator Company. 





KANSAS RATE HEARING HELD UP 
Not Likely to Take Testimony Before Fall— 
Proposed Consolidation with Missouri 
Case Fell Througn 
TorekA, KAN., June 5.—It is probable that 
there will be no attempt made to try the Kan- 
sas fire rate case until fall. The attorneys for 
the Kansas Insurance Department have been 
advised, informally, that the vacation season 
among the fire companies and their attorneys 
is about to begin and that any effort at taking 
the evidence in the case would break up the 
vacation assignments in the offices. It has been 
suggested that the taking of the evidence be 

undertaken early in the fall. 

The Missouri rate case is under way in Chi- 
cago this week. Every effort was made to have 
the cases consolidated as far as taking the gen- 
eral evidence in the case was concerned. But 
it appears that the companies were not ready 
to have the cases joined for the taking of the 
evidence. Kansas has now made arrangements 
for a copy of the record in the Missouri case 
and this may help in shortening up the Kansas 
case to some extent, as Kansas will be able 
to get some valuable sidelights in the case 
from the Missouri record. The cases are simi- 
lar in many respects, the insurance departments 
in both States ordering a cut in fire rates and 
the cuts being contested by the insurance com- 
panies, 

Automobile to Write Foreign Marine 

Business 

The Automobile of Hartford has concluded 
an arrangement with the London Assurance 
for the latter to act as manager for the foreign 
marine business of the Automobile, the latter 
thus securing the advantage of the world-wide 
zomnections of the London. 

This is said to be one of the biggest foreign 
isurance deals to have been concluded in this 
vuntry for many years and may be the fore- 
liner of others. 
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NEW YORK SURVEYS 

The Nation-Wide Rating Organization.— 
This matter, which first cropped up a couple 
of years ago, has been brought up once more 
at the annual meeting of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters by two of the Commis- 
the one from Virgina and the 
This, undoubtedly, 


sioners, namely, 
one from New York State. 
is one of those thoughts or ideas which seem 
perfectly fine and splendid, but probably would 
not bear serious examination very long. It is 
a mistake to suppose that by enlarging the size 
of the rating organization any fine results would 
be produced; as a matter of fact, it is prob- 
able that it would be the other way. The very 
necessity of rigidity in such a structure would 
make it impossible to adapt it to local condi- 
tions. 

Fires in Sprinklered Risks.— Bulletin Num- 
ber 1897 of the Automatic Sprinkler Depart- 
ment of the New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change lists twelve fires in sprinklered risks, 
the resulting damage being as follows: Two 
are reported as having sustained small damage; 
seven slight damage and three moderate dam- 
age. 

Poetry and Prose.—In the good old days 
(we will take any period of time back you 
choose) our insurance journals printed along 
with their prose articles some poetry. This 
rarely occurs at the present time and we are 
wondering if the race of insurance poets has 
died out, or, in these more prosaic days does 
he feel that he cannot dispose of his wares to 
the insurance people by means of poetry as by 
prose. However, the difference is striking in 
running over the old papers and comparing 
them with the new. 

The Effect of An Appraisal. 
proof dwelling on Manhattan Island, 
the insurance carried had been $50,000, an ap- 
praisal was made and the insurance raised to 
$300,000. 

Fires in Sprinklered Risks.—Bulletins No. 
Automatic Sprinkler De- 


On a fire- 
where 


1910 and 191i of the 
partment of the New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change report twenty-two fires in sprinklered 


risks. The resulting damage is as follows: 


No damage, 1; slight damage, 10; small dam- 
age, 6; moderate damage, 6. 

The General Cover Contract.—The recent 
adoption of a rule providing for cancellations 
and reductions on the short rate basis hardly 
covers the point as to the original writing. Un- 
less this is all on an annual basis it would seem 
to permit of an original writing on a pro-rata 
Perhaps this was not the intent. 


BOSTON AND VICINITY 


New England Bureau Moves.—The New 
England Bureau of United Inspection has 
moved to the Oliver building on Milk street. 
Its new accommodations are more spacious and 
there are many insurance offices still in the 
building. 

Elections to Exchange.—J. K. Grossback, 
special agent of the Hartford Fire for West- 
ern Massachusetts, C. J. Stalliday, assistant 
special agent of the New Jersey and allied 
companies for Maine, New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut, and J. Harold Pike, 
special agent of the Altas Assurance for Maine, 
New Hampshire and Vermont, have been elected 
active members of the New England Insurance 
I-xchange. 

Grant Bulkley, who recently transferred to 
New York for the Niagara, has been elected 
an honorary member. 

Fire Association Appoints.— William Levis 
of 65 Kilby street will supervise Boston and 
Eastern Massachusetts for the Fire Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia and will also cover Rhode 
Island for the Reliance and the Victory, sub- 
sidiaries of the Fire Association, as of June 1. 


basis. 


DIXIE FIRE REPORT FINISHED 
A Copy of the Examiner’s Statement Has 
Been Filed with the Company 

It is learned that the examination of the 
Dixie Fire of Greensboro, N. C., has been 
completed, and a copy of the examiners’ re- 
port has been filed with the company. If the 
company, on scrutinizing the report, finds any- 
thing therein to which it desires to take ex- 
ception, it has an opportunity to do so. Be- 
cause of the absence of President H. R. Bush, 
the officers have not yet gone over the report. 
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CEDARRAPIDS 


CEDAR RAPIDS , IOWA 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
ONE MILLION DOLLARS 
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NEW EDITION OF 


PROMINENT PATRONS 
OF LIFE INSURANCE 


This well-known work, of which the 15th edi- 
tion has just been issued, is one of the 


BEST CANVASSING DOCUMENTS 


ever issued for the use of life insurance agents, 
It contains the names of about 


12,000 PERSONS CARRYING $50,000 to 
$4,500,000 OF LIFE INSURANCE. ALSO 
HUNDREDS OF LETTERS FROM HEAV- 
ILY INSURED PEOPLE PRAISING LIFE 
INSURANCE. 


New features in this edition are highly 
favorable opinions on life insurance of the 
President of the United States and his Cabi- 
net, with portraits, opinions and portraits of 
four ex-presidents, and opinions and portraits 
of 32 State governors. 


This new edition of PROMINENT PATRONS 
oF LIFE INSURANCE contains 388 pages, em- 
bracing about twice as many names as any 
previous edition, and may be carried in the 
pocket. 


PRICES: Single Copy 


Limp Cloth Binding............ $4.00 
Flexible Binding................ 4.50 


PRICES IN QUANTITIES 


Limp Cloth Flexible 
$45. 12 copies $51. 

p 90. = ** 105. 
175. so C** 200. 
325. 100 ‘‘ 375. 
775. zoo (C** 875. 

1500. 500 ‘ 1625. 

THE SPECTATOR COMPANY | 

CHICAGO NEW YORK 


~ a 


4.7% for Twenty-Three Years 


It is a notable fact that for twenty-three 
years the Mutual Benefit has paid 4.7% on 
funds held for the protection of benefici- 
aries under its Income options. This js 
a record equaled by no other life insurance 
company. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Newark, New Jersey 














Home Office Building 


Jefferson Standard 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


has some excellent 
territory open 


If Interested, Write 
JULIAN PRICE 


President 



































Wilmer L. Moore, President Robert F. Moore, Secretary 


WANTED—GENERAL AGENTS. We are enter 
ing Tennessee and Texas and are prepared to giv 
general agent’s contract to responsible parties. Onl 
men of experience, proven success, character and sorr 
financial worth, possessing executive ability ad 
initiative need apply. 


The Southern States Life Insurance Compay 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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Miscellaneous Insurance Decisions 





HEALTH 

Insurer cannot avoid liability on policy 
because answers in the application are un- 
true, where the applicant makes full dis- 
closure to the agent of the company. 

The insured brought several actions under 
a disability insurance policy seeking to re- 
cover for certain periods of disability. 

About the last of January, 1920, the plaintiff 
suffered an attack of influenza which confined 
him to his room for about eight days, during 
which time he received medical treatment. Upon 
recovery from this illness the plaintiff became 
dissatisfied with the disability policy which he 
was carrying as the company refused to 
pay for this period of disability. He, therefore, 
instructed the agent to obtain a new policy 
from the defendant in this action, the Fidelity 
and Casualty Company of New York, but 
stated that he did not desire to change if the 
recent attack of influenza would affect his abil- 
ity to obtain a new policy from the defendant. 
The agent told him that he did not think it 
would make any difference, but he would con- 
sult the insured’s physician about it. Where- 
upon an application was prepared by the agent 
for a policy with the defendant which con- 
tained no reference to the recent influenza at- 
tack. That portion of the application which is 
material reads as follows: 

“I am in sound condition mentally and 
physically, except as follows: No exceptions. 

“IT have not been disabled nor have I re- 
ceived medical or surgical attention during the 
past seven years, except as follows: 

“In January, 1918, for pleurisy (mild) last- 
ing one week.” 

The applicant did not sign this application 
and never saw it before the policy was issued. 
The unsigned application, however, was made 
a part of the policy which was issued on March 
1, 1920. 

The policy contained the following provision : 

“Article 17. This policy is issued in con- 
sideration of the premium charged therefor and 
of the statements made in the application, a 
copy of which is endorsed upon and is hereby 
made a part of this contract. The falsity of 
any statement in the application for the policy 
materially affecting either the acceptance of the 
risk or the hazard assumed thereunder, or made 
with intent to deceive, shall bar all right to re- 
cover under this policy.” 

On or about June 14, 1920, the plaintiff was 
taken sick and on June 20 an examining 
physician stated that he was suffering from 
tuberculosis. The defense to the actions was 
that the answers in the application were untrue, 
and that the acceptance of the policy by the 
insured with the application endorsed thereon 
Prevented his recovery. The court held that as 
a full disclosure was made by the insured to 
the agent, the company cannot avoid liability 
on the policy on the ground that the answers 
were untrue. The applicant had no part in the 


preparation of the policy, and although accept- 
ing the policy with the erroneous application, 
the applicant relied upon the agent’s statement 
that the admitted information about the in- 
fluenza illness was not material. In regard 
to the defendant’s claim of fraud there is ample 
evidence to prove that the plaintiff was not 
guilty of fraud and deception, but had acted 
throughout in good faith. The decree in favor 
of the insured in the lower court was atfirmed 
for the sum of $8132.58, representing the total 
demands of the plaintiff in his three suits. 
Fidelity & Casualty Company of New York 
7. Cross (Supreme Court of Mississippi), 95 
Southern 631. 
MARINE 

Carrier held a general floating policy, un- 
der which it obtained separate insurance 
for shippers’ cargo. Insurer is liable to 
shippers directly for the loss and cannot 
deduct amount of premiums owing by car- 
rier on other risks. 

The insurer with other companies executed 
and delivered to the carrier a policy of marine 
insurance whereby the companies severally in- 
sured the carrier “for account of whom it may 
concern. Loss if any payable to the order of 
them or order.” The policy was a general 
floating policy, the insurer merely agreeing to 
insure separately risk by risk up to the maxi- 
mum assumed by them, the rate for each risk 
to be the subject of a separate agreement and 
the merchandise to be valued at sums to be 
agreed upon by the assured with their shippers. 
It was also agreed that the liability of the 
assured aS a common carrier was to be cov- 
ered under the policy. There was also a pro- 
vision of the policy that losses should be pay- 
able only after first deducting all indebtedness 
for premiums. 

While this policy was in full force, the plain- 
tiffs delivered to the carrier at Camden, N. J., 
2098 bales of gunny bags which the carrier 
agreed to carry and deliver to the plaintiffs at 
Long Island City, and to insure against marine 
risk. 

The shippers paid freight rates, including the 
cost of insurance therein, to the carrier upon 
the goods shipped, which were insured in the 
amount of $13,410, the value agreed upon by 
all parties, and the carrier applied for and 
secured insurance upon this cargo under the 
above described floating policy and duly paid 
the premium to the insurer. The cargo was 
destroyed by fire while en route on board the 
barge Alpha. The carrier became bankrupt 
and the shippers proceeded directly against the 
insurer under this contract. The court held 
that the insurance on this cargo was effected 
“for the benefit of the plaintiffs as the assured 
under the policy,” and they had a direct right 
under the contract to proceed against the car- 
rier for the amount of the insurance. 

It was in evidence that the carrier was in- 
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debted for premiums on other risks, which in- 
debtedness the insurer right to 
deduct. Held, that the insurer cannot deduct 
from the amount due to the shippers the pre- 
miums owing upon other shipments which the 
carrier might owe to the insurer. The plain- 
tiffs in this action, the shippers, are entitled to 
recover the amount of their loss directly from 
the insurer and are not left to their claim as 
general creditors against the hankrupt carrier. 
Young v. St. Paul Fire & Marine Ins. Co. and 
others (First Department, N. Y. Supreme 
Court), 204 App. Div. 807. 

A policy issued to the carrier for “account 
of themselves,” does not insure the ship- 


pers’ interest. 
An insurance policy was issued to the car- 


rier which covered only the interest of the 
carrier in the cargo, stating that the insurance 


claimed the 


was for “account of themselves, losses, if any, 
payable to assured.” The policy contained no 
provision indicating that it was for the benefit 
of whom it may concern. 

The goods were destroyed when the steamer 
upon which they were shipped stranded and 
sank. 

The bill of lading upon which the goods were 
shipped stated that the carrier should not be 
liable “for any loss or damage resulting from 
perils of the lake, sea or other waters.” 

The court held that as the carrier was not 
liable to the shipper, the carrier is not entitled 
to recover from the insurer by reason of the 
shipper’s loss. The insurer is merely required 
to reimburse the carrier for loss that it might 
be required to good to the shipper. 
WVillamette Navigation Co. v. Hartford Fire 
Insurance Co. (U. S. Cir. Court of Appeals, 
oth Cir), 287 Fed. 464. 


make 





FIRE 

An error or mistake on the part of the 
agent in stating interest of the assured does 
not avoid the policy. The assured is not 
bound to search the policy for provisions 
which make it void. 

At the time of the application for the policy 
the insured stated to the agent who wrote the 
application that the building was on leased 
ground. The assured was asked, in the applica- 
tion for the insurance: “How much land do 
you own here?” His answer stated that he 
owned 320 acres; it later appeared that the 
land which he owned was not the land upon 
which the house was placed. When the policy 
was issued, the following statement appeared 
in the midst of 123 lines of closely written 
matter: 

“This policy, unless otherwise provided by 
agreement endorsed hereon or added hereto, 
shall be void * * * if the subject of insur- 
ance be a building on ground not owned by 
the insured in fee simple.” 

The application for the policy stated that the 


building insured was a hall. The policy when 
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HARRY C. LANDWEHR 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 
Insurance a Specialty 


75 Maiden Lane New York City 
Telephone Beekman 3461 














Prominent Agents and Brokers 











LEON IRWIN & CO., Inc., New Orleans, La. 
REPRESENTING 
American Eagle Auto- Nationa! Union New Amsterdam 
mobile-Hartford National-Hartford Casualty Co. 
American Equitable Philadelphia Under- Indemnity Company 
British-Amer. Ae- writers of America 
gurance Stuyvesant Automobile Insurance 
Fidelity-Phenix 


Insurance Underwriters BROKERS’ LINES SOLICITED 
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DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


343 So. Dearborn St., Room 1100 CHICAGO 
Telephone, Harrison, 3384 


——__ 
JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. 1. A 
CONSULTING ACTUARY ; 
LIFE INSURANCE—Ordinary, Int 
Group, Industrial and Special Cheat 
oe WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
pert Advice on Domestic, Tropi 
Semi-Tropical sew Ria om 
Cable Address: Gertract, New York 
165 BROADWAY :: NEW YORK CITy 











PAUL L. WOOLSTON 


INSURANCE EXAMINER, 
ACTUARY AND ACCOUNTANT 


ee 
Le 











GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employees’ 








MAJESTIC BLDG., DENVER, COL. Benefit and Pension Funds 
25 FRANKFORT ST. NEW YORK 
| FRANK J. HAIGHT 
CONSULTING 
ACTUARY oe McCOMB 
Hubbell Building” Des Motnes, lowe CONSULTING ACTUARY 
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few 





3 Cedar St. 











JULIAN C. HARVEY, F.A.1.A. 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


CHEMICAL BUILDING’ ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Colcord Bldg., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA, 
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FACKLER AND FACKLER 
DAVID PARKS FACKLER, F. A. S. 
EDWARD B. FACKLER, F. A. S. 
WILLIAM BREIBY, P. A. S. 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
50 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 


WINFIELD W. GREENE 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
and UNDERWRITER 
Specializing in Casualty Insurance 
and Workmen’s Compensation 
50 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 
Telephone, Broad 2019 





JNO. A. COPELAND 


Consulting Actuary 
JAS. R. COTHRAN 
Associate 


322 HURT BLDG. ATLANTA, GA. 








A. SIGTENHORST 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


National City Bank Bldg., WACO, TEXAS 


F. M. SPEAKMAN, C. P, A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


BURNS & SPEAKMAN, Certified Public Accewataats 
THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 








ABB LANDIS 
Consulting Actuary and Counsellor 
CLARENCE L. ALFORD 
Associate Actuary 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEB 
10 Jackson Place, N. W. Independent Life Building 























MILES M. DAWSON & SON 
CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


National Association Bldg., 36 W. 44th St. 
NEW YORK 





FREDERIC S. WITHINGTON, F. A. I. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


InsurancejExchange Bldg., Suite 948-949 
DES MOINES, IOWA 








SAMUEL BARNETT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
INSURANCE LAWYER 


502 Forsyth Bldg. ATLANTA, GA. 




















A Policy Saved is a Policy Made 
THE OTIS HANN COMPANY, Inc. 


“Life Insurance Service” 


10 So. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 
“20 Years’ Experience Backs Our Service” 








L. A. GLOVER & CO. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 


29 South LaSalle St., Chicago 


Successors to 
Marcus Gunn, Consulting Actuary 








WOODWARD & FONDILLER 


Joseph H. Woodward, F. A. S. 
Richard Fondiller, 
Member of the New York Bar 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


Examinations and Audits in all Branches of lesurance 


43 Cedar Street, New York 








W. H. GOULD 


ACTUARY & EXAMINER 
SYSTEM REVISION 
28 FULTON ST. 25 FRANKFORT ST. 








NEW YORK 
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W. B. YOUNG 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
AND ACCOUNTANT 


D. R. McClurg, Associate 


430 Peters Trust Bldg. 








Omaha, Neb. 
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Fxaminers and Adjusters 








SR acai 
. Barclay 8534 . 
” cASUALTY ADJUSTMENT BUREAU 
Park Row New York City 
= Thos. Galbo, Genl. Mgr. 

; — INVESTIGATIONS AND ADJUS' 
RELA BY EXPERTS — QUICK SERVICE — O! R 
MIPUTATION is based on past performances—W eshow 

ite. Send for booklet of references. Liability, Com- 
a tion, Auto, Fire and Theft, Collision, Property 
Sak "Admiralty, Subrogations, Personal Accident, 
Burglary, Plate Glass 


A — paiares 


~ Insurance Attorney 
LTTE ana — 
eS OC~™~ 

















Tel. Rittenhouse 22849=90 
ACCIDENT ADJU STMENT BUREAU 
1318 Stephen Girard Bldg. Philadelphia 
Frank R. Ambler, Gen. Mgr 


i i é j s—Lia 
rienced Investigators and Adjusters—lL 
a Property Damage. Collision, Auto, Fire, 
and Theft, Burglary. Plate Glass, Compensation. 














Adjuster 


Tel. Mulberry 2613 


NEW _ JERSEY CLAIMS 














i adjuste i Iled. 
Investigated and adjusted. All lines hand 
Cooperation and quick results. Thoroughly 
conversant New York and Connecticut. 


J. L. CHEREPY 


Newark, N. J. 





Proctor Building 











Statisticians 











Underwriters 
Statistical Bureau, !nc. 


We render complete statistical service 
and relieve you of the pressure of annual 
statement filing. 

We are also equipped to prepare can- 
cellation and reinsurance schedules, or 
handle any job where the use of tabulat 
ing machines or comptometers is de- 


sirable. 
Phone: JOHN 1090 
50 John St. New York City 
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issued was made to cover “the one-story frame 
while occupied as a dwell- 


bulding * * * 
ing house.” The plaintiff signed his application 
for the policy without reading it. 

After the fire destroying the building the in- 
sured brought an action to reform the policy 
in order to set forth his true interest in the 
property and to describe it correctly as a hall 
situated upon leased ground. 

The court held that “any error or neglect 
on the part of either the agent or the company 
in stating the title or interest of the insured 
will not avoid the policy.” And it was ob- 
viously a mistake to make the policy cover the 
building while occupied as a dwelling house, for 
the insured stated at the time of applying that 
the building was a hall. 

As to the ownership clause, the court held 
that the retention of the insurance policy by 
the insured without objecting to its provisions 
with reference to ownership of the land “in 
fee simple” was not sufficient to bind him by 
its provisions. The insured was not bound to 


search through the lines of printed matter in 
his policy for some clause that makes it void 
to which he must promptly object. He has the 
right to rely upon the good faith of the agent 
of the company in delivering to him the insur- 
requested. Judgment for the 
Stevens v. Equity Mutual 
(Sup. Ct. Mont.), 213 


ance which he 


insured affirmed. 
Fire Insurance Co. 
Pac. Rep. 1110. 

The refusal of a mutual insurance com- 
pany immediately after a fire to pay any 
sum waives the proof of loss. It is not 
necessary to show what agent or officer 
of the company was notified of the loss. 

Immediately after the fire the petitioner 
notified the defendant of his loss. Payment of 
the loss was then refused on the ground that 
the amount for which the property was insured 
exceeded three-fourths of its actual cash value. 

Later when the action was commenced de- 
fendant demurred thereto on the ground that 
the petition did not set forth what officer, 
agent or employee of the compatiy was notified 
of the plaintiff’s loss as he alleged therein. 

The court held that the allegation that the 
plaintiff immediately notified the defendant 
association of the loss is sufficient when it ap- 
peared that the defendant recognized this notice 
and acted upon it and that it is unnecessary to 
show what “officer, agent or employee of the 
company was notified of the loss.” 

Even conceding that the preliminary require- 
ments as to notice were not complied with, 
the refusal of the defendant association imme- 
diately after the fire to pay any sum waives 
such notice because “an absolute refusal to pay 
waives a compliance with these preliminaries.” 
Civil Code r1g910, Section 2490. “See in this 
connection Merchants and Mechanics Insurance 
Co. v. Vining & Bro., 68 Ga. 197, 199, 200. 
Merritt v. Cotton States Life Insurance Co., 
Coffee v. South Georgia Farmers 
(Court of App., Ga.), 116 


55) Gas, 103.” 

I'tre Ins. Assn. 

S. E. Rep. 653. 
LIFE 

Beneficiary entitled to proceeds although 
the premiums were paid with stolen money 
and the insured was insolvent at time of 
paying premiums—stolen monies must be 
specifically alleged—no assignment of pol- 
icy made by mere letter addressed to the 
beneficiary. 

Certain policies of life insurance were issued 
upon the life of Rosborough. The policies con- 
tained provisions authorizing the insured to 
change the beneficiary by filing written notice 
thereof at the home office of the company. The 
insured was insolvent at the time the policy 
was issued and remained insolvent ever after- 
wards—paying the premiums with money which 
he should have been paying to his creditors and 
in some instances with money stolen from the 
bank of which he was an officer. On the day 
he died he wrote his wife as follows: “I 
have life insurance amounting to $94,000. I 
wish and request that you will from such in- 
surance pay Mr. Hatch $2500 I owe him, the 
Merchants Bank my portion of the debt of 
the American Ice Cream Company, for which 
Inman Curry and I are liable, retain $25,000, 
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and pay over the balance to help pay the de- 
positors of the Merchants Bank.” 

Upon the death of Rosborough, his wife, the 
beneficiary under the aforesaid policy became 
the administratrix of the estate. The State 
Superintendent of Banks commenced an action 
against her and all of the insurance companies, 
claiming the insurance moneys and praying for 
a receiver thereof and at least a judgment for 
so much of the bank’s money as was used in 
paying the premiums. 

In reference to the stolen monies, the peti- 
tion of the plaintiff alleged that “all or a large 
portion” of the monies used in paying the 
premiums was stolen, and further alleged that 
the monies used for the premiums were “en- 
tirely or largely“ stolen. The defendant de- 
murred specially to these allegations for in- 
definiteness, because they failed to set forth 
specifically the monies stolen in a definite 
amount. This raised a question of law as to 
whether plaintiff could recover upon this state- 
ment of facts. The court held that there 
could be no recovery of the bank’s money under 
the petition, for the stolen funds were not 
specifically alleged or stated. 

The defendant also demurred generally as 
to the statement of facts set forth in the peti- 
tion. The court decided, first, that the insured 
had not changed.the name of the beneficiary in 
accordance with the terms of the policy, and 
therefore the parties named in the letter could 
not recover as beneficiaries named under the 
policy. The court also held that, as the in- 
sured’s letter did not purport to assign the 
policy, but had reference to the disposition of 
monies collected upon policies after the in- 
sured’s death, there was no proper as- 
signment of these monies. The court further 
held that the effect of the letter in connection 
with the source from which the money came to 
pay the premiums was not sufficient to create 
a constructive trust in the insurance monies, 
for the payment of creditors. 

Judgment sustaining the demurrer to the 
petition is therefore affirmed. Bennett, Super- 
intendent of Banks, v. Rosborough, et al. 
(Supreme Court of Ga.), 116 S. E. Rep. 7 
New York Governor Signs More Insurance 

Bills 


AuBany, N. Y., June 6.—Governor Smith 
has signed the following bills of Assemblyman 
Hutchinson, amending the insurance law: 

Adding new section 111, providing for in- 
corporation of mutual or assessment associa- 
tions for insurance of property for members, 
against fire, lightning or explosion, not other- 
wise covered by provisions of law. 

Amending sections 341 to 346, also 348, and 
adding new section 34I-a, relative to mutual 
automobile casualty insurance corporations. 

Amending sections 185, 187 to 189, 190 and 
194, repealing section 186, and adding new 
sections 186 and 197, relative to mutual em- 
ployers’ liability and workmen’s compensation 
insurance corporations. 

Amending sections 70 and 71, in relation to 
powers and deposits of casualty insurance com- 
panies 





THE SPEC TAIUE. 











State Mutual Life Assurance Co. 


of Worcester, Massachusetts 
INCORPORATED 1844 


Steadfast adherence to the principles of pure mutuality has built up a 
membership of policyholders in this Company who realize the advantages of 
its constructive and progressive policies. 

Home Office cooperation with the Field Force has created a selling organi- 
zation with which it is both pleasant and profitable to be associated. 

B. H. Wright, President D. W. Carter, Secretary 
Stephen Ireland, Superintendent of Agencies 














SOUTHERN LIFE AND HEALTH INS. CO. 
“‘Oldest and Best’ 


Has openings for good debit men and business 
producers. 
P. O. BOX 884 BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 





EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 
tor Reliable, Energetic men to represent us in the states at 
i{Minois and Missouri with direct Home Office cont:acts. Liberal 
policies. 


CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPAN’ 
OF COLORADS 
Clarence J. Daly, President DENVER, COLORADO 








luterboro Mutual Indemnity Insurance Co. 
109=111 East 15th Street, New York City 


At December 31st, 1922, the Company’s Financial Con- 
dition as Reported to the State Insurance Depart- 
ment, was as follows: 

ASSETS 

162,145.61 
In banks and office 
Investments U.S. Bonds $ 918,093.50 
a N. Y. City Bonds... 51,000.00 
Other Bonds. 24,800.00 
These values were figured at market, 
the par value being $1,000,650.00 
993,893.50 
Interest Senses 7,226.05 
On securities earned. 
eet tt 30,280.51 
In course of collection under 90 days due ae, care 
Total Assets ereieas ..$1,193,545.67 
LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Losses...............9 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 
This represents the unearned portion 
of premiums written during the year. 
Reserve for Taxes and I§xpense. 16,879.09 
This reserve is for the purpose of liqui- 
dating our proportionate share of the 
State Industrial Costs, Unpaid Taxes, 
Investigation I)xpenses, etc. 7 : 
Total Liabilities ..9 595,854.04 
Deducting the total Liabilities from 
the total Assets, leaves a balance 
or Surplus of.................. $ 597,691.63 
Which belongs to our Policy Holders 
and represents over $2.00 of Assets for 
each dollar of liability. ss 
$1,193,545.67 
Since organization the Company has paid $1,554,444.96 in claims, and has 
returned to Policy Holders in cash divideuds $542,261.59. For years past 
the Company has paid a dividend of 20% annually and declared a similar 
distribution for the year just closed. The last report of the State Insurance 
Department states ‘‘that the Company was sufliciently managed and finan- 
cially stable.” 
We have audited the accounts of the INTERBORO MUTUAL INDEM- 
NITY INSURANCE COMPANY for the year 1922. and we hereby certify 
that in our opinion the foregoing Statement properly reflects the financial 
condition of the Company at December 3lst, 1922. 
F. W. LAFRENTZ & CO., 
Public Accountants, 
Formerly the American Audit Co.) 








THE 


Boston Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 


77 Kilby Street | 74,Somecry or "¢ BOSTON, MASS) 


H. O. EDGERTON, President E. C. MANSFIELD, Sec’ 
; ROBERT KING, Supt. of Agencies : yY & Treas, 


A corporation organized and operating under the Insurance laws of 


Massachusetts. All desirable forms of up-to-date contracts issued, 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Boston Mutual Contracts in their wording are perfectly simple and thelg 
benefits SIMPLY PERFECT, 











An Enviabie Reputation 


Great-West Life policies are planned on the broadest principle of service to 
policyholders. The company bears an enviable reputation for low expense 
rates, extremely low premium rates, and large profits to policyholders with com. 
plete provision for protection. 

For full pariticuiars of_rates and plans write to 


THE GREAT-WES! LIF ASSURANCE Co, 


HEAD OFFICE—WINNIPEG 











Service of Quality to Policyholdere 
Contracts of Superiority to Representatives 


2 “J \ tis 4 
\ pre \ 
Y G&S 
Write for information relative to open territory. Have t 


or three agencies with business established where change i 
desired. 











New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


87 Milk Street, Boston 
December 31st, 1922 


Assets............ $12'7,966,787.69 
Liabilities......... 121,028,068.67 
SOGTUE:. 020 ca des 6,938,719.02 


The Dividend of $4,400,000, set aside to be paid in 1923, is 
carried as a liability and is not included 
in the Company’s Surplus. 

















UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 


A highly successful company desires the services of an 
agency manager, preferably one with executive ability. 
Want a man in the thirties or early forties, who can procure 
agents and handle them. Must be experienced and desirous 
oi making permanent connection with advancement. Address 
all communications, giving qualifications, experience, and other 
information to 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN, 


Care of THE SPECTATOR. 














YOUR CHANCE 


To become Supervisor in Connecticut for a 
young life insurance company; one of the 
kind where personality and hard work will 
receive a visible reward. 





Address P. L. care of THE SPECTATOR, Box 1117, 
New York City. 


ONGADY RATA WARREN ROR 
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